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COMMENT 


Tur. President has had a pleasant outing in New England. 
Elsewhere we have discussed his most important, at least his 
most interesting, utterance. Here we confine ourselves to a 
general view of a progress that was full of delight to Mr. 
Roosevelt from beginning to end. He entered the portals of 
the New England States at New Haven on Friday, August 
22, and made his way eastward, then northward, and then 
southerly, until he reached Oyster Bay again. On this trip 
the President learned that there is as much enthusiasm in 
New England as on the Western plains, and that there is as 
generous a hospitality for the President among the New Eng- 
land people as there is among their brethren and cousins of 
the prairies. One little social solecism marked the fair prom- 
ise of the day at Hartford, but that also we have mentioned 
elsewhere, since public snobbishness is an exception to the 
American character, whatever may be the tendency of some 
American characters towards private and peculiar snobbish- 
ness. The President of to-day seems to be under obliga- 
tions to show himself to his fellow-countrymen, and these fel- 
low-countrymen like to see him. New England has lately 
been rather neglected, but of all the sections of the country 
it contains more attached friends of the President among 
the Republican leaders than are to be found elsewhere. With 
the exception of his remarks about the trusts and the duty 
of the nation towards them, Mr. Roosevelt contented himself 
with optimistic and agreeable opinions as to the civilizing 
effect of our presence in the Orient and in the islands of the 
West Indies and the Pacific. There are more anti-imperial- 
ists in New England than in any other part of the coun- 
try, but they did not make themselves heard during the 
President’s journey, at least in his audiences. Everywhere the 
people listened to him cordially, and were glad to see him. 
He spoke from carriages, in halls, on .platforms. He saw 
hundreds of old friends, and some intimates. He stood as god- 
father to Mr. Winthrop Chanler’s infant, and he visited his 
old friend and tutor, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. He had 
a very good time, but, happy as he was, the New-Englanders 
who actually saw him and heard him were happier, and the 
opinions they formed of him from the glances they had of him 
will be valuable in their respective communities for months 


to come. These journeys are good for a President, but bet- 
ter still-for the Presidency, and are therefore to be en- 
couraged. 

The good people of Hartford, especially the “ first citizens,” 
were tanght an excellent lesson by President Roosevelt. The 
Mayor of Hartford is Mr. Sullivan, whose place in what is 
known as Hartford society is “humble.” Before he became 
Mayor of the city he was a salesman or a clerk in a Hartford 
store devoted to the gratification of small desires. Presuma- 
bly the man who owns the store holds an “ unexceptionable 
social position.” But the people of Hartford made his em- 
ployee Mayor, mainly, we believe, because the Republican ma- 
chine nominated as its candidate a man whose character the 
people did not approve, although it is said that the commit- 
tee would have gladly given him first place in the Roosevelt 
reception if he had been elected. But Mr. Sullivan hav- 
ing been chosen, the reception committee undertook to display 
what they regarded as their superiority to him, but what was 
really their failure to appreciate properly the dignity of their 
own municipality. When the President reached the city he 
was met by a highly respected citizen whom the people had 
not chosen to be Mayor. For the moment he was the repre- 
sentative of the people of Hartford who have chosen themselves 
to be the elect. The Mayor was placed in the fourth carriage, 
and naturally rose at once to distinction, while those who en- 
deavored to conceal him, as a social inferior, were made at once 
to feel the contempt of a real gentleman, and have since been 
groaning under the displeasure of their fellow-countrymen. 
Mr. Sullivan became immediately the recipient of the Presi- 
dent’s marked attentions; was singled out for personal men- 
tion in the President’s speech; was sent for and talked to 
by the President as the latter was about to depart; while his 
name is now known throughout the country. The Hartford 
kind of snobbishness is not highly considered in this coun- 
try. When a man, however humble, is chosen to be the first 
official in a city, he is the city’s representative, and those cit- 
izens who show their shame of him, because they have not met 
him in their own parlors, are not the kind of citizens who 
honor America or of whom self-respecting Americans are 
proud. 


Bishop Potter believes that the operators of the anthracite 
mines of Pennsylvania ought to bring the strike to an end. 
Bishop Potter’s sentiments are humane, but~his interference 
in this matter is not wise. The strike in Pennsylvania ought 
to be left to the operation of the laws of nature. The ques- 
tion involved is purely a business one, hardly rising to the dig- 
nity of an economic problem. As a matter of fact, this strike 
would probably not have been undertaken if certain politicians 
had not interfered in the strike in the same region of 1900. 
They then persuaded the men who controlled the mines in the 
anthracite region to act on a false principle, and to base their 
conduct on political rather than on business or economic con- 
siderations. The Presidential campaign was then in progress, 
and it was feared that if the strike should continue, and espe- 
cially if the United Mine Workers should be defeated, the 
McKinley and Roosevelt ticket would meet with disaster. 
It was an idle fear, and the surrender to it was unintelligent. 
We have reason to believe. that it has since been sincerely re- 
gretted, and now there is bitter repentance. This unnatural 
settlement, which was for the good neither of the operators 
nor of the miners, gave the opportunity for the present strike. 
The interference of politicians, clergymen, and other out- 
siders gives to the miners a false support, whether their de- 
mands be just or unjust. Men who do not know the busi- 
ness, who are not personally concerned in it, who do not un- 
derstand the meaning of the strike, merely promote discord 
by urging one side or the other to yield in the interest of 
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peace—and of cheaper coal. The difference of opinion be- 
tween the miners and their employers would have been set- 
tled in 1900, or, at the farthest, early in 1901, if the politicians 
had not intervened for the accomplishment of their own ends. 
They have dene all the mischief that is due from them on this 
score, and therefore Mr. Hanna does well to withdraw, and Mr. 
Quay and Mr. Penrose would best follow his example. With 
them should go Bishop Potter and other well-disposed clergy- 
men. The country wants this difficulty settled once for all, as 
it will not be so long as either side believes it can call on the 
politicians and the churches for assistance whenever there is 
an opportunity to renew the quarrel. 


Persons who are disquieted about their winter fuel and 


wonder what they will feed to their furnaces and ranges this 
winter may find some reassurance in the knowledge that hard 
coal from Wales can be sold in New York for about eight 
dollars a ton. If the price of anthracite continues in the 
neighborhood of ten dollars a ton, as at this writing, con- 
siderable importations of this Welsh coal may be expected. 
Certainly coal won’t go to twenty dollars a ton, or even to 
fifteen dollars, while there are ships on the seas and the Welsh 
miners keep at work. But probably we shall rub along with- 
out importing much fucl. The coal operators are confident 
at this writing that our own Pennsylvania anthracite will 
begin to come to market again before the fall demand for fuel 
becomes active. Wp to New-Year’s it does not take much 
furnace coal to keep a New York house comfortable, and if 
hard coal is dear enough to keep the temperature down in 
apartment-houses and hotels, it will be very much to the ad- 
vantage of the people who live in them. The people of New 
York at least are not likely to suffer a bit more this fall from 
lack of furnace or steam heat than they ordinarily suffer in 
the autumn from excess of it. 


Jamaica’s sugar-planters are finding a ray of comfort in 
Seeretary Chamberlain’s bounty proposals and in the envy 
of their Cuban neighbors. They are, therefore, better pre- 
pared to bear up under the attacks of Mr. Labouchere, the 
archcomedian of the House of Commons, who always ad- 
vocates the right view in a wrong way. Mr. Labouchere 
declares that the West Indies have been a curse to England 
ever since they came into her possession. Money was paid 
out of the pockets of the English people to free the West- 
Indian slaves; the slave-owners squandered the money instead 
of investing it, and have ever since been asking for more. 
The West-Indian planter is an absentee, who lavishes his 
money instead of saving it to purchase the new machinery 
he needs to run his business at a profit. Secretary Chamber- 
lain defended the Jamaicans and their kin against this in- 
dictment. The subsidy asked for, he said, was to meet a 
special emergency which could not recur. England had tried 
to have the Brussels sugar convention signatories stop the 
bounty system at once, but had only been able to gain a guar- 
antee that this would be done after a year. The subsidy he 
asked for was to cover the intervening months. Nor was the 
outlook for the British West Indies at all so gloomy as it was 
painted. In Jamaica, owing to severely reduced expenditures, 
affairs locked brighter than they had for some time, and 
Jamaica was also assisted by her fruit trade, which, he hoped, 
would be enlarged in the near future, greater quantities 
reaching the mother-country. In Trinidad the discovery of 
coal would be of great assistance to the financial condition of 
that island. Santa Lucia had been helped by the establish- 
ment of an important naval station. Dominica was financially 
well off, owing to the disposal of a large amount of the crown 
lands, while in British Guiana, close neighbor of the West- 
Indian Islands, the gold and diamond fields proved to be a 
source of wealth. With Barbadoes, Saint Vincent, and some 
of the other islands it was different. They were almost wholly 
dependent on sugar. The failure of successive sugar crops 
would certainly lead to discontent in these last islands, and 
that discontent would in the end cost England more than 
this small subsidy. It remains to be seen whether the Colonial 
Secretary will prove a better prophet and financier in the 
West Indies than in South Africa. 


President Palma seems to have decided very wisely in the 
matter of Cuban loans, which were recently authorized by 
the Cuban Lower House. These loans were, first, a sum of 
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$4,000,000 to be used as a subsidy for the sugar-planters to 
enable them to tide over the hard times until relief comes in 
the hoped-for reciprocity treaty with the United States; and 
a second, much larger loan of $35,000,000, to reward the army 
of liberation, and to pay the bonds issued by the Cuban junta 
in New York. It is suggested that this larger loan was carried 
by the Cuban Congress under the influence of speculators 
who held these bonds. Whether or not this be so, President 
Palma has decided to veto the bill, very wisely taking the 
ground that it is too early for the Cuban government to 
demonstrate what she can really accomplish in the way of 
raising revenue, which must be done before she can acquire a 
sound credit, based on accomplished facts. President Palma 
hopes that when Cuba completes the first year of her separate 
national existence she will be able to show a surplus, and he 
sagaciously and very justly points out that her credit will 
then have a very different standing, and that she will conse- 
quently be able to raise a loan on much more favorable terms, 
should she so desire. This is sound statesmanship; it is also 
good diplomacy, for it does not rob the army of liberation of 
the hope of ultimate reward; and the bondholders will be will- 
ing to possess their souls in patience so long as they can see 
the property under bond steadily increasing in value. Presi- 
dent Palma, like Secretary Chamberlain, doubtless had his 
eye on the Brussels convention and the prospective cessation 
of bounties in 1903; and it seems certain that the lesser loan 
authorized by the Cuban Congress, of $4,000,000 for the 
sugar-planters, will be floated. To this no one can object, 
and President Palma can invoke the English precedent to 
justify himself. It seems likely that the cane-sugar countries 
may enjoy a period of comparative prosperity after next year, 
when the beet-sugar bounties lapse; and it is likely that by 
that time Cuba will have gained the market she so ardently 
desires. 


Newfoundland holds the centre of the stage for the moment 
in the complex play of tariff contests. Sir Robert Bond, the 
Premier, is on his way from Liverpool to Washington, armed 
with full powers from Mr. Balfour’s cabinet to reopen negotia- 
tions for the ratification of the Bond-Blaine convention. This 
instrument is a special agreement entered into by James G. 
Blaine, then Secretary of State, and the Newfoundland 
Premier. It granted to United States fishermen considerable 
privileges in regard to purchasing bait for the cod-fisheries, 
which Rudyard Kipling so admirably described in Captains 
Courageous, and largely reduced the duties on a considerable 
number of American commodities imported into Newfound- 
land. In return the United States agreed to open its markets 
to Newfoundland fish and raw products, and confirmed the 
privilege of transportation in bond to the United States 
market. The Newfoundland Premier has declared himself 
in favor of free trade with the United States, as against a 
union of the colony with the Dominion of Canada; and his 
present visit to Washington, with full powers to negotiate a 
treaty, is a remarkable success for his policy, and the fruit 
of more than ten years of unremitting toil. 


Meanwhile Canada seems determined to move in a directly 
opposite direction, and evidences are many that we are on the 
eve of a great movement for the development of Canadian 
resources, necessarily at the expense of the United States, 
hitherto the chief source of Canada’s imported manufactures. 
Last year the United States sent into Canada over $900,000 
worth of harvesters, $214,000 worth of ploughs, $180,000 worth 
of hay-rakes, $600,000 worth of mowers, and $489,000 worth 
of parts of agricultural machinery, besides a variety of smaller 
implements, bringing the total up to $3,000,000. Canada now 
expresses her determination to capture this trade; if need be, 
by means of a tariff wall. That the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada means to bring this about we saw last week; 
and the agitation is already being pushed through the press 
of the Dominion. Promises of coming greatness are used as 
arguments for a higher tariff, and Canada’s great natural 
advantages are being pointed to in enthusiastic terms. On 
her Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, says one writer, rich 
coal-fields will gather about them vast industries, rivalling 
those clustered about the coal regions of Belgium, Britain, 
and Pennsylvania. Between her seaboards will be found the 
granary of the empire; and on the banks of her mighty water- 
way, from Superior to St. Lawrence, huge industries will 
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arise. It is essential, continues this writer, for the prosperity 
and safety of the empire that London and Hong-kong, the 
marts of Europe and of Asia, be connected by an unsurpassed 
system of rapid transportation. With the Pacific patrolled by 
a splendid fleet of steamships, the continent spanned by a 
magnificent railway, Canada must reach out in equally grand 
style across the Atlantic to Britain. The steamships and rail- 
way of the Pacific must meet their peers on the Atlantic. Along 
with this writer’s brave and imaginative words comes the 
announcement that the Allan Line has made a separate offer, 
on very reasonable terms, for the fast Atlantic service; while 
the same company has combined with the Furness and Elder- 
Dempster lines in a contract to establish a Canadian-South- 
African service. The Hon. J. I. Tarte, the Minister of Public 
Works, recently declared, at Halifax, that Canada must be 
united to the rest of the empire by cheap transportation and 
a strong tariff; that Canadian markets must no longer be 
slaughtered by American agricultural implement makers, and 
that Canada’s carrying trade must not be done in American 
bottoms, through American channels. These sentiments, suf- 
ficiently clear in their import, were cheered to the echo. 


A ship-subsidy scheme is also said to be in contemplation 
by the Russian government, under which the following prop- 
osition will be made to Russian ship-owners: A loan without 
interest, to the amount of half of the cost of constructing 
vessels, built entirely of Russian materials and owned by 
Russian subjects, this loan to be paid back in twenty yearly 
instalments, and to apply to steamships only; the government 
to undertake the insurance of Russian merchant-ships, to the 
extent of two-thirds of their value; while an additional sub- 
sidy will be given by the government’s agreeing to pay half 
the cost of coal consumed by steamships carrying cargoes 
from Russia to foreign countries, provided that the steamship 
carries the equivalent of three-fourths of its net capacity, 
or one-half of its net capacity when bringing a shipment of 
foreign goods to a Russian port. Steamships claiming this 
subsidy, if they exceed one thousand tons net register, must 
have a speed of not less than ten knots an hour. If this 
scheme is carried into effect, as it probably will be, we are 
evidently within sight of another international conference 
like that held this spring in Brussels, but this time to abolish 
subsidies on ships instead of sugar. 


In view of the intense, even rebellious, opposition of the 
peasants of Finisterre to the French government’s attempt 
to close the association schools,—otherwise the schools of the 
religious orders,—Victor Hugo’s characterization of this end 
of the earth in “’93” is interesting. “ Finisterre,” he wrote, 
“it was there that France finished; there that the fields given 
to man came to an end, and that the progress of the genera- 
tions was arrested. Halt! cried the ocean to the land, and 
barbarism to civilization. Every time when the centre, Paris, 
gives an impulsion, whether the impulse come from royalty 
or from the republic, whether it is in the direction of despot- 
ism or of liberty, it is a novelty, and Brittany bristles. Leave 
us alone. What do you want of us? The marshes take their 
pitchforks, and the forests their carbines. All our efforts, 
our initiative in legislation and in education, our glories, our 
encyclopedias, our philosophies, our geniuses, shipwreck before 
the Brittains. Terrible Dulness!” And as it was in 1793, so 
it is to-day. ; 


The appointment of Colonel Kitson to the command, or 
headship, of the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, Eng- 
land, is interpreted as the last and conclusive sign that Sand- 
hurst is to be remodelled somewhat after the pattern of West 
Point. English defects and American strong points are in- 
cessantly dwelt upon just now, especially by the English, who 
are in a highly disturbed and teachable mood, especially as 
to matters of industrial efficiency and war. The Americans 
have got ahead a bit in a good many directions. English 
conservatism and self-conceit are being continually pricked, 
and, incidentally, American self-conceit is being constantly 
flattered. The process, while it goes on at the present rate, is 
probably more wholesome for the English than for the Amer- 
icans, for it is good for the people of any country to feel that 
they have something to learn, and to set about learning it. 
If West Point is to be the model of the reorganized Sand- 
hurst our British brethren have chosen to imitate one of the 
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very best institutions that we have. Sandhurst has been 
managed heretofore by a board of governors. The course of 
training which the young officers have received there has last- 
ed only a few months, and has been necessarily superficial. 
Colonel Kitson was at one time military attaché of the 
British embassy at Washington. He studied West Point long 
ago, and has been there very lately, making himself. still 
more familiar with the system in force there. His appoint- 
ment as sole head of the military college at Sandhurst is 
in itself an approximation to the West Point system, which 
places the academy in the hands of a superintendent. It is 
to be expected that the Sandhurst course will be lengthened, 
and that the stay of British youth there will be considerably 
more arduous than it has been heretofore. It has been an 
easy place. If it is to be anything like West Point it will 
become a school where competition is lively and the strain of 
work is intense enough to weed out all but capable and dili- 
gent young men. 


It is, of course, a high compliment to West Point to be 
chosen as a model for Sandhurst, but the changes in the 
English school mean a good deal more than the discovery of 
another good thing in “the States.” They mean that the art 
of war itself has changed; that old methods of training, or 
of doing without training, are no longer satisfactory; that 
valor will no longer take the place of brains, industry, and 
careful professional training. The Boer war has had its 
lesson for the English, but the lesson had been on its way for 
years past. M. de Bloch has had his say about great armies, 
the enormous burden of their maintenance in time of peace, 
and the enormous difficulties of using them to advantage in 
a great European war. He has said that such a war has come 
to be impossibie. Whether his opinion about that is credited 
or not, his remarkable arguments strengthen the growing im- 
pression that the battle of the future will be won not so much 
by brute force and courage as by superior efficiency. The 
cheapest thing in the military line that a country can lay in 
nowadays is knowledge. It is with army officers as it is with 
horses, that it costs little more to maintain a good one than 
a poor one. In the interest of economy it is obviously expe- 
dient to keep good ones. Mr. H. G. Wells’s idea of the war 
of the future is that it will be carried on by comparatively 
small bodies of highly skilled men using delicate instruments 
of immense destructiveness. Things are certainly working 
in that direction. When huge military establishments crum- 
ble because of their oppressive cost, small ones of higher effi- 
ciency may supplant them. 


The report comes up to us from Havana that in the course 
of a recent strike in that city a number of the disaffected 
werking-men gathered in front of the Palace wherein Presi- 
dent Palma resides and gave three cheers for Spain and Gen- 
eral Weyler. The incident as such lacks importance, and is 
whelly without significance. We mention it merely because 
it may give rise to misapprehension in some minds as to the 
actual temper of the Cuban people. We are prone to lay too 
much stress upon the straw which shows which way the wind 
blows, and to take as symptomatic ebullitions what are the 
mere childish outbursts of volatile or lawless natures. Doubt- 
less there are in Cuba men of a certain stamp who could have 
profited more largely under the rule of Spain and Weyler 
than under present conditions, and who naturally therefore 
wish for their return. In precisely the same manner there are 
gamblers and divekeepers in New York who would like to see 
Tammany restored to power; there are persons in Newport 
who would rejoice at the extension of British sovereignty 
once again over the territory of this republic; there are brutal 
whisker-pullers on the Bowery who would like to see the in- 
cidents of St. Bartholomew’s day re-enacted against the [e- 
brews; but no one thinks of taking these various groups as 
representative of any serious tendency or aspiration on the 
part of the American people as a whole. On the contrary, to 
disclaim sympathy with such irruptions is not expected or in 
the least degree required. Similarly it may be said of the 
strikers’ ebullition at Havana. The men doubtless thought- 
lessly chose the most emphatic method of expressing their dis- 
satisfaction with prevailing conditions at hand; or, if this 
were not the case, and one or two or even a dozen meant what 
they said, the significance of their words may be set down 
as being about as great as the importance of the act of the 

























































Newporters who dined and wined their simian cousin some 
weeks ago. When the real aspiration of polite society is to 
cultivate the company of the monkey and the gorilla, then, 
and not till then, need we assume as serious a reactionary 
movement in Cuba which would restore Spain to power and 
hand over again the flesh-pots of the Antilles to the merciless 
care of General Weyler. 


The Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, who in Great Britain has 
through his repeated visits to that country earned the title of 
“ the hardy annual,” has returned unto this land and delivered 
himself of the usual interview. The Senator shows himself 
quite as hardy and as annual as ever, and in the tenor of his 
observations seems not a whit less young than he was twenty 
years ago. The news that he brings from over the sea is of 
more than ordinary interest wherein it refers to the changed 
attitude of the Continental peoples toward the United States. 
Senator Depew has opportunities for getting tolerably close 
to the undercurrents of opinion in European circles, and while 
it is a matter of no moment to us when he intimates that the 
British and French are slow to see the point of his jokes, 
it is of considerable import for us to know that “the general 
hostility toward us which was so marked among most Con- 
tinental powers and peoples on account of racial and financial 
sympathy with Spain is wholly gone,” and that “there is 
general concurrence in the opinion that the action of the 
American government in the matter of the friars and their 
lands in the Philippine Islands is necessary for peace and order 
in the islands, and eminently just and fair.” The Senator 
and his jokes are not likely ever to become an issue in this 
country. There is a general agreement among us that what- 
ever their source, age, or intent, they are pretty good jokes; 
but signs are not wanting that there is strife ahead for the 
country in respect to the disposition made of the friar ques- 
tion. Angry letters on the subject from correspondents, 
known and unknown, appear constantly in the daily papers; 
some divines defend and others as strenuously attack our 
stand in the matter, and all the cleavage required for the mak- 
ing of an issue is in plain sight. It is therefore well to learn 
upon an at least honorable and tolerably expert testimony that 
in the Old World, in political and church circles, there is prac- 
tically no criticism of our propositions, but that, “on the con- 
trary, they all agreed, and so does the European press of all 
shades of opinion, that the negotiations have been carried on 
in a most creditable spirit, and there is general admiration of 
the tact, wisdom, and moderation displayed by President 
Roosevelt and Governor Taft.” This drift of public opinion 
combined with Cardinal Rampolla’s reply to Secretary Root, 
in which he says, “These declarations of the Secretary of 
War do honor to the deep political wisdom of the government 
of the United States. The Holy See does not doubt that the 
mutual confidence and combined action of the representatives 
of the Holy See and the American government will easily 
produce a happy solution of the pending questions, and in- 
augurate for that noble country a new era of peace and true 
progress,” should serve to keep this phase of the Philippine 
question at least out of the realm of acrid polities. 


Dr. Theodore Herzl, founder and leader of the Zionist move- 
ment, and Dr. Wolffson, president of the Jewish Colonial 
Trust, went to Constantinople and conferred with the minis- 
ters of the Sultan on July 24 about the desires of the Zionists 
to plant a Jewish colony in Palestine. The mission was fruit- 
less, beeause the concessions the Porte was willing to make 
did not mect the requirements of the Zionists. The Porte, ap- 
parently, would be glad to have Jewish capital invested in 
Palestine, and Jewish immigrants there to cultivate the 
soil, but hesitates to grant charters and concessions which 
shall assure to the incoming Jews a home publicly recognized 
and legally secured, tegether with such a measure of self- 
government as they feel to be necessary. The Zionists are 
ready to build, but not on other than a sound and adequate 
foundation. The Turkish government, it seems, is ready to 
coneede much, but not yet quite enough. The Zionists think 
they can afford to wait until they can get what they want, 
and they believe that in time they will get it. They are 
ready to pay considerable sums of money to the Sultan, part 
at the outset, and more in instalments as their work goes on, 
but they want to be sure before they make any payments that 
the Sultan will carry out his part of the contract. The Zion- 
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ist plans include the improvement and rebuilding of the har- 
bor of Jaffa, and considerable works of irrigation, to be fol- 
lowed by the gradual introduction of Jewish farmers from 
southeastern Europe into homes made ready for them. The 
German Emperor is said to be much interested in Dr. Herzl’s 
plans, and possibly he would be in a limited measure a party 
to a bargain between the Zionists and the Sultan. All the 
world knows that the Porte is never in a hurry. If the Zion- 
ists are patient waiters, and can go on accumulating money 
while they wait, they may get what they want in the end. 
Their enterprise would be a source of income to the Sultan. 
He will want, of course, to own the goose that lays the golden 
eggs, but perhaps in time he may come to be satisfied with a 
share of the eggs. 


The Russian Grand-Duke Boris, cousin of the Czar, who, 
with his staff, is completing a tour of the world, evidently 
found Chicago much to his liking. When first the flag of 
the grand - duke was raised over the Russian consulate on 
Rush Street, his plans contemplated a stay of only two days 
in the city by Lake Michigan. But once caught in the cur- 
rent of strenuous Western hospitality, Boris postponed his 
departure from day to day, and nearly two weeks passed before 
the flag was finally lowered. During that time the grand- 
duke assisted in the dedication of a Russian church; he went 
coaching through the summer settlements on the North Shore; 
he visited the stock-yards and the university; he played polo 
at the Onwentsia Club, and ran a racing automobile into an 
oak-tree; he was the guest of honor at innumerable dinners 
and luncheons; ke went up to Lake Geneva, the Newport of 
the West, around which the rich men of Chicago have built 
a circle of summer palaces, and there looked at the stars 
through the great Yerkes telescope; he drank champagne from 
the white satin slipper of a Chicago chorus-girl; and, finally, 
in departing, he left this picturesque message to his hosts: 
“Most truly I dare not tell you how much I like Chicago. 
You would not believe. Let me, to make farewell, give opin- 
ion that it is one most square spot of all I discover. I hate 
to zo away from it, and, as you Americans say, you bet I 
shall return.” The one incident of the grand-duke’s stay in 
Chicago to which especial significance is attached is his ac- 
ceptance of an invitation to luncheon at the Standard Club, 
an organization composed entirely of wealthy Jews. The 
speeches made on that occasion are taken to indicate that the 
policy which has within recent years driven so many Jews 
from the land of the Czar is no longer believed in by at least 
one member of the Russian royal family. 


As an industrial organizer and as a manipulator of the 
stock-market Mr. John W. Gates is an almost appalling suc- 
cess. On the topmost bough of the tree of present prodigious 
prosperity he hangs like an over-ripe apple. From playing 
poker in the caboose of a freight train at Turner Junction, 
Illinois, he has gone on, until now he frightens Wall Street 
with the boldness of his operations, while the book-makers at 
Saratoga turn pale and tremble when his betting commis- 
sioners start down the line. All this, it may be argued, is 
Mr. Gates’s own business. But, unfortunately, Mr. Gates does 
not stop there. So long as the stock-gambler sticks to his tape 
wise men may be content to leave him to the theory of chances. 
But when he deserts his ticker and sets up as a preacher and 
as an instructor of youth he becomes a character of public 
interest and a proper subject for public consideration and 
criticism. Recently Mr. Gates has been interviewed as to his 
views on the rearing and education of young men. Presuma- 
bly these interviews have not misrepresented him, for they 
have not been denied. They will, unfortunately, bear weight 
with many people, because it is not only Mr. Gates, but his 
twenty millions of money which are talking. At the start he 
declares it idle to attempt to prevent gambling, because, as 
he says, gambling has always existed. This argument would 
be stronger if it could not be pointed out that murder and 
theft have been equally persistent. Mr. Gates goes on to de- 
clare that when his son gambles he gambles with him, and, by 
inference at least, he suggests that unless young men are to 
be brought up as hypocrites a complete course in draw-poker 
should be a part of their early education. Fortunately there 
are plenty of men left in the country who are neither hypo- 
crites nor gamblers. Some of them have even accumulated as 
large fortunes as that which makes Mr. Gates’s views of more 
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than merety local interest. Neither his success nor the suc- 
cess of a hundred like him will be sufficient to overthrow the 
basic principles on which permanent prosperity and welfare 
now rest and have always rested. Gambling is intrinsically 
vicious. If that is not an axiom, civilization must start over 
again. The faro-bank dealer has long ago learned to draw his 
curtains, and the wise stock-manipulator will do well, as he 
gathers in his profits with one hand, to keep close control of 
his mouth with the other. In the mean time it need not be 
forgotten that Mr. Gates is much more than a mere manipula- 
tor of the stock-market; that he is also a shrewd and able or- 
ganizer and executive, and that in more ways than one he has 
shown by his actions that his real views as to the proper educa- 
tion of young men are not fully covered by his advertised 
views on the subject. His chief fault may be that of allow- 
ing himself to be drawn into strange waters which are deeper 
than he thought. The rule which forbids the teacher, at his 
peril, to enter Wall Street and the stock-market, may well be 
enforced both ways. Money talks indeed, but much money has 
a habit of talking too much. 


A teacher at the Hampton school in Virginia tells of a 
Cherokee boy, a student at the school, who recently died, and 
among whose papers was found one on which was written: 
“My reasons for coming to Hampton: 

“1. To develop all my powers. 

“2. To help my people. 

“3. To learn the idea of self-control.” 

Likely enough there was in this a tincture of boyish senti- 
mentalism, or a touch of that egotism which leads to the 
outpouring of crude intensities on the pages of diaries. Yet 
a boy would be better so than dull and soggy—and a good deal 
better so when he has thought deeply enough to elevate the 
idea of learning self-mastery as one of the important pur- 
poses of his school life. It ocours to us that this young 
Indian suggests the desirability of a department of self-con- 
trol in all our institutions of learning. Putting his ideal in 
contrast with the deplorable exhibitions of a lack of self-con- 
trol made by some of the men who are among the most con- 
spicuous—generals and statesmen and captains of industry, 
for example—the necessity of adding exercise in self-control 
to the curricula imposed upon American youth becomes ob- 
viously desirable. If sundry eminent citizens of this country 
had enjoyed such training, how much happier life would have 
been for them and how much less disconcerting for some of 
the rest of us! Seriously, the Indian boy in his aspiration 
for himself set a fine example for the masterful Anglo-Saxon. 


The overwhelming number of new books and periodicals 
which one ought to read that are being published nowadays 
has led an ingenious Englishman to devise what he calls an 
“Tnternational New Books Society.” His plan in general is 
to establish a library on the shelves of which all the new books 
may be found and tasted, though neither borrowed nor wholly 
read by members of the association. The plan provides for 
what amounts to a literary sample-room, where one may buy 
literature by the glass, as it were, instead of by the bottle or 
the case. Members may attend here and sip of all the streams 
of literature that flow into the great ocean of books, and later, 
according to the inspiration they acquire to do so, may go out 
to the book-shops and purchase. The idea is novel and might 
work much good to the consumer of books, but, upon the whole, 
it is an awkward scheme, and to be properly carried out would 
require an enormous outlay in cash, unless the publishers 
could be persuaded to contribute their wares on the chance 
of capturing a few customers, which we doubt. A far better 
way, if readers of the day are really so pressed for time as to 
require outside assistance in getting at their literary pabulum, 
is for each community to have an official critic, who shall 
study the needs of all the readers who may apply to him for 
assistance. When we suffer from some ailment that we cannot 
cure fdr ourselves, we summon a doctor, who promptly pre- 
scribes such medicines as ease our sufferings or cure us of our 
maladies. So might the town critic serve the public. Called 
in by a patient who felt the immediate need of a literary bolus, 
the critic, after mildly questioning the applicant, could easily 
write out a prescription for the precise remedy. “TI feel light- 
headed and gay, doctor,” we can imagine the patient saying, 
“and cannot sleep.” “Hum!” says the physician. “Take 
three chapters of Hall Caine before retiring, and when you 
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wake up in the morning a page or two of Walter Pater will 
steady your nerves.” It is a simple proposition, feasible, and 
should be inexpensive. Moreover, it would lend some real 
significance to the degree of Doctor of Letters which our uni- 
versities so frequently confer nowadays upon lawyers, chemists, 
and brigadier-generals, instead of on men who know their 
Lamb, have heard of Matthew Arnold, know the difference 
between the Poet-Laureate and Jane Austen, and can write a 
sentence or two worth reading themselves. 


The cool weather which has prevailed generally this summer 
all over the country has had one interesting result. It has 
made rich a considerable number of theatrical managers. 
Thousands of people who usually hurry away from the cities 
to escape the blistering heat of the dog-days have remained 
in town, and a large part of the money which summer-resort 
proprietors have consequently lost has gone into the box- 
offices of the theatres. There has never been such a universal- 
ly prosperous sumnmer theatrical season. In Chicago, with 
six or eight big theatres open in the downtown district, the 
“Standing Room Only” sign has been displayed nightly at 
each of them for weeks, and the same condition has prevailed 
quite generally. A theatrical attraction which did not pay 
during the past two or three months must have been absolute- 
ly hopeless under any circumstances. It is probably too much 
to hope that out of their abounding prosperity the powers 
that be in the dramatic world will give to their loyal public 
something nearer the worth of their money from an artistic 
stand-point. 


Our learned neighbor the Sun defends itself with more 
humor than sound argument for using the expression “ he 
led her to his horse and team.” Being asked what a team is, 
the Sun replies in effect that the word is in common use to 
indicate one horse and a wagon, as well as more than one horse, 
and that the redundant expression “hoss and team” is al- 
lowed. There is usage for every kind of language, good or 
bad, but all usage is not good usage, and this usage which 
calls one horse a team is not good. “Team” carries the idea 
of the co-operative action of animate beings. A pitcher and 
catcher in baseball make a team. The whole nine is a team. 
A batch of polo-players makes a team. Two or three or four 
horses, or more, working together, make a team. A single 
horse and his driver working together might be called a team, 
but a mere lifeless wagon, even one with rubber tires, does 
not justly and properly constitute a team when connected with 
one horse. The basic idea of team-work does not exist in such 
a combination. The mere fact that a stable-boy calls such a 
combination a team does not overcome the reasonable objec- 
tions to such a phrase. When he ealls his horse and buggy 
a “rig” he may be inelegant, but he does not defy established 
usage and philological propriety in the same measure. If 
a horse and buggy are a team, then a polo-player and his 
mallét are a team; but no one will admit that a single polo- 
player can constitute a team without at least the co-operation 
of a live pony. Even then when you speak of the man Jim 
and the pony Jo as a strong team, you use “team” in a spe- 
cial sense. Not less than two polo-players with their ponies 
can constitute a team according to ordinary usage. The Sun’s 
authorities in this case do not authorize. The misuse of words 
may constitute good dialect, but it cannot be defended as 
sound language. 


The Philistine says: 


“Take my word for it, Charlie, the man pushing a wheelbarrow is 
just as happy as the man riding in the automobile—he has just 
as good a digestion, sleeps as well, and will live as long. God 
equalizes all things, and if you get off a way so as to get the 
perspective, you will see everything is of one size.” 


The Philistine is wrong. It is true that the man pushing 
the wheelbarrow may be as happy as the man in the automobile 
or even much happier. It is true that human life is geared 
to an astonishing system of compensations, and that happi- 
ness depends far less on environment, comfort, luxuries, play- 
things, and money than it seems to; but it is noi true that 
God equalizes everything, or that in the long-run in this world 
one man is as happy as another. If you consider that Provi- 
dence owes equality in happiness to human beings, you must 
look beyond this life and use your imagination to see events 
square themselves with Eternal justice. The obvious fact 

































































that the odds cannot be trusted to come even in this world 
is one thing that makes humanity cling to the belief in im- 
mortality. It seems as if in the interest of justice there must 
be a continuance of existence, at least for some people. And 
yet happiness is marvellously independent of circumstances, 
and things, though not all of one size, come much nearer to 
being of one size than most people dream of. Most of us are 
slaves to wants that are largely fictitious, and keep our birth- 
right in pawn for messes of pottage that are far from filling 
at the price. If we had more sense, we would have more fun, 
whether we had more dollars or not. But it is in this very 
matter of sense that the greatest inequality exists. 


It is interesting now to reeall the Harvard Memorial-day 
address made five or six years ago by Justice O. W. Holmes. 
He spoke as the apologist of war, and insisted with eloquence 
and poetry that there were good points about it. That was 
before San Juan and Manila Bay, when we had not smelled 
real battle-powder for thirty years. The Justice’s remarks 
were widely discussed, and he was extensively reproached for 
his opinions. We have had a good deal of education since 
then. It is likely that those remarks would hardly seem now 
like extreme opinions, and it is more than likely that they 
would not seem like such opinions as at the present time 
would hurt the chances of a good judge to be moved up into 
the United States Supreme Court. 


Our British cousins are slowly waking up to a fact that has 
been painfully obvious to the American traveller for many 
years, and that is the undoubted vulgarization of Stratford- 
on-Avon. Necessarily a show-place, it does not seem quite 
inevitable that it should be turned into a circus with a vast 
variety of side-shows, and yet that is precisely what has hap- 
pened. The house in which the immortal bard was born has 
been turned into a museum that has lacked only barkers on 
the outside to find its level in management with the attrac- 
tions of a Midway; while the church wherein rests all that 
is mortal of the poet—a place that should be sacred, impressive, 
and inspirational—has about it all the qualities of a cheap 
bazar. Cheap souvenirs of the trashiest sort are sold within 
the walls of the edifice itself, and the prevailing atmosphere 
of the interior, at one end of which is the tomb which should 
be a shrine, is that of the pienic-grounds. Greater respect is 
shown to the conventions at an ordinary sportsman’s or mil- 
itary show at the Madison Square Garden in New York city 
than is discernible in this venerable pile, which for a double 
reason—first, that it is the house of God, and second, that it 
holds the ashes of the greatest literary genius of the ages— 
should cause men to approach it reverently, decently, and in 
orderly fashion. We are glad to note from recent despatches 
from London that the woful estate into which Stratford has 
fallen has at last attracted the attention of those who may 
apply corrective measures. England is rapidly becoming a 
show country, for she has much that is worth seeing, and it 
behooves her people to look to it that the sacred things she 
has are preserved from the rough hand of vulgarity, and that 
the spiritual essence of her glories is not destroyed by a too 
ready acceptance of the ideas of commercialism. 


The Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine is doing excel- 
lent work. It has just published its seventh memoir, a “ Re- 
port of the Yellow Fever Expedition to Para.” Two doctors, 
Dr. Myers and Dr. Durham, were sent out to the infected 
country for the purpose of investigating the fell disease and 
its causes. They both contracted the fever. Dr. Myers suc- 
cumbed to it, and never returned. Dr. Durham recovered, 
and it is he who has written the report. After giving a con- 
cise and lucid account of what had previously been done by 
other investigators into this subject,and stating his reasons for 
disagreeing with some of their conclusions, the writer describes 
the observations made by his colleague and himself upon 
the causes of the disease, the modes of infection, and the rela- 
tive value of the various methods of treatment. He con- 
cludes that the disease is due to a small bacillus, and that 
infection is generally caused by a brown gnat (Culex fatigans), 
which inoculates the victim with the bacilli that it has taken 
up by feeding either on patients suffering from the fever or on 
material from such patients. If America is going to dig 
the Panama Canal, its medical and scientific men might do 
worse than study this work, and do some investigating along 
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similar lines on their own account; for assuredly the formi- 
dable “ yellow jack” and cognate fevers will be among the 
biggest obstacles the canal-diggers will have to overcome. 


While the professors and schoolmasters, on their vacations, 
are striving with intense inner scrutiny to realize what they 
must do in the coming school year that they have heretofore 
left undone, we may commend to them as a hitherto unaccom- 
plished task that ought to be accomplished, the work of 
teaching their young men who are going to be “scientific 
gents ” to write English. It would be invidious, and would 
also take toc much room, to mention even a tithe of the re- 
cent conspicuous eases of failure, in important scientific pa- 
pers, of the writers to express themselves clearly and gram- 
matically. We ought not to expect grace of diction from 
chemists, physiologists, and biologists, perhaps, though Hux- 
ley and Tyndall and Draper possessed it. But we have a 
right to expect that men of science who undertake to write 
at all should be able to avoid the use of singular verbs with 
plural nouns, and should have a good general idea of an ef- 
fective arrangement of the matters they present. It is a 
melancholy fact that the engineering magazines have to keep 
an editor who does nothing but put into printable English 
the papers accepted for publication. Geologists are, if any- 
thing, even more hopelessly bad writers than engineers; and 
the reports of cases in the medical journals, even after the 
editor and proof-reader have finished with them, must often 
make the judicious reader grieve. When an eminent man of 
science repeatedly uses the nouns “phenomena” and “data” in 
the singular, we can only wonder that he can have arrived at 
mature years without a knowledge of a simple fact that is 
dinned into every school-boy’s ears. Such errors ought to be 
corrected by a proof-reader; but the proof-reader can hardly be 
expected to amend ill arrangement,excise duplications, and dis- 
sipate rhetorical fogs. It is probable that even scientific stu- 
dents might be taught to express themselves clearly and correct- 
ly, since those who are accustomed from childhood to hear Eng- 
lish spoken well always write it well. The school ought to do 
at least as much as the home does. Perhaps it is vain to hope 
that it ever will; and yet if a thorough test were made of the 
ability of all teachers and professors, including those of 
geology and engineering, to write the language, and only those 
who write it concisely and correctly were allowed to teach 
anything, we imagine that the schools and colleges would turn 
out fewer scientists who “ can’t write.” 


President Gilman of the Carnegie Institute is expected 
home from Europe in about a month, and early in October 
the trustees of the institute will meet, compare notes, ex- 
change ideas, and begin to make a definite plan for carrying 
out the institute’s work. Meanwhile the headquarters of the 
institute, on K Street in Washington, are open, and the let- 
ters that are daily received there in large numbers are read 
and classified. Inventors who think they have made or dis- 
covered something useful write for aid in developing their 
ideas, though it seems doubtful whether Mr. Carnegie’s deed 
of gift makes them eligible for assistance. The deed pro- 
vides for the encouragement “of orignal research,” but it 
is an exceptional invention that comes under that head. 
Many applicants are seeking fellowships and_ scholarships 
under those provisions of the deed which relate to the in- 
crease of facilities for higher education, and to assisting spe- 
cially qualified students to use the facilities for research and 
study in the government departments in Washington. An- 
other group of applicants have made scientific discoveries 
which they believe to be valuable, and which they wish to 
have published to the world, and a fourth group includes the 
correspondents who have in mind the declared purpose of 
the institute “to discover the specially gifted man,” and put 
him in the way of doing the work he is fit for. There must 
be plenty of chaff in the institute’s daily mail-bag, but there 
cught to be some kernels of good grain in it too, and the 
sifting goes on day by day against the time when the insti- 
tute gets to work. 


There is in this country (to locate her more exactly would 
be tantamount to mentioning names) a very clever woman who 
for years owned and conducted one of the finest schools for 
girls in this or any other land. So successful was this school 
that, after a quarter-century of teaching and directing, its 
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principal, notwithstanding the loss her abdication meant to 
her enterprise, was able to “sell out” at a figure which means 
a life of quiet luxury for her for the rest of her days. In 
talking over her years of laborious management the other 
day she quite casually mentioned one item of her business 
as a principal which she seemed to take quite for granted, 
but which so impressed her hearer as to call forth an ex- 
pression of delighted surprise. “Certainly,” said the wise 
and lovely woman, “no matter how large my school was, I 
always did every bit of my own marketing and personally 
supervised the cooking and serving. I regularly set before 
my girls such meals as I hoped they would, some day, set be- 
fore their own families,—chosen with due regard to bodily 
needs, cooked with due regard to educated palates, and served 
and eaten with due regard to the important factor eating is 
in a well-ordered life. I have heard of girls’ schools where the 
meals were designated ‘balance brought forward’ and ‘the 
review of reviews,’ and were ‘bolted’ in three minutes in the 
girls’ hurry to be through with a disagreeable business and 
be gone. I never considered that my duty was done when I 
had provided for my girls a curriculum set down in the cata- 
logue. I felt that if I was to be anything to them, I must 
touch them and influence them at every possible point where 
they, in their turn, would touch and influence life. And so, 
among other things, we made our meal-times seasons of de- 
light, as they should be in every well-regulated home; there 
is really no place where one may apply the touchstone of per- 
fect breeding so effectually as at a meal, and this I tried, 
among other things, to impress on my girls from the moment 
they came under my care.” What a pity that such a woman 
should ever be withdrawn from the generalship of affairs, 
except to marry a man! 


Dr. Woodbury, chief of the Street-cleaning Department, 
declares that he could somewhat more nearly meet the expecta- 
tions of the people of the city with regard to the appearance 
of the streets if he were allowed to employ more active men; 
and this he is prevented from doing by the ordinance which 
commands him to keep the veterans on his list of sweepers. 
We do not know whether any of his veterans come down from 
the civil war, but it seems probable that some of them do. 
And at any rate, some must have grown gray in the service of 
the department. Dr. Woodbury’s predicament in this matter 
presents a grave question. Long and faithful service, especial- 
ly in an arduous and unattractive duty, certainly calls for 
security of tenure to the practicable limit. But street-sweep- 
ing is not golf, which venerable bishops and rheumatic re- 
tired major-generals manage to play with a considerable de- 
gree of grace. It involves getting over a great deal of ground, 
and much stooping and lifting; and the area given to each 
man to keep clean is so large that only a young and athletic 
man can quite competently cover it. The problem of recon- 
ceiling this physical requirement with the exalted sentiment 
of civic gratitude to the old and faithful public servant is 
still unsolved. The spectacle of elderly men, bent as to their 
shoulders and stiff as to their joints, trying to look jaunty in 
white helmets, brief snowy tunics, and loose trousers, and also 
to keep blocks and blocks clear of rubbish while prancing 
horses and whirling automobiles endanger their lives, is not 
altogether humorous. It moves us to sympathy not only with 
the veteran street-sweeper, but with Dr. Woodbury. 


Now that we know that the British army consumed in the 
South-African war 34,500,000 pounds of jam, the fact sug- 
gests some nice computations in the statistics of sweetmeats. 
For instance: if the British army, in order to crush a com- 
paratively small provincial state that began the war without 
an army, needs to be sustained by over thirty-four million 
pounds of jam, what quantity of jam would be necessary 
for it if it had a real war with some great military state? 
Would there be jam enough in the world to meet such a crisis? 
And what would become of the finances of the British Empire 
if in such a case some of the Chicago men should “ corner ” 
all the jam in the world just: before the war began ? 


Cornelius Vanderbilt is the young man whose portrait ap- 
pears in our looking-ahead series this week. His mind is 
serious. industrious, and inventive. Just how much practi- 
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eal value attaches to the plans he has worked out for the 
improvement of locomotive machinery we cannot say, but we 
do know that in working them out he was engaged in an un- 
dertaking that would have been far more pleasing to the old 
Commodore than the pursuits of his brothers Alfred and 
Reginald. He has money enough to live on comfortably, but 
has a healthful dissatisfaction with idleness and lack of ac- 
complishment. It cost him something like fifty million dollars 
to marry the girl he wanted and his parents didn’t want, but 
the inherited spirit of his great-grandfather enabled him to 
pay the price without a whimper—all of which indicates the 
possession of a determination sufficiently resolute to achieve 
any rational ambition. Anyhow, whatever may be thought of 
his judgment, good Americans admire his pluck, and wish him 
luck. He is twenty-nine years old. 


HOW IT STRIKES A YANKEE 


You ask me what I think, Joun? Wal, I’ve jest ben lookin’ 
round 

An’ sizin’ up things gen’ally, sence I struck English ground. 

I’ve ben here now for quite a spéll—sence June, I b’lieve, 
an’ so 

I think I’m in position to express my views below. 


When I see Injun Princes, yes, an’ Fiji niggers, too, 

An’ strappin’ lads from New South Wales, an’ that New Zea- 
land crew, 

An’ all the rest that gathered here for just one single thing, 

To show their loyal homage to their Emperor an’ Kina, 


Why, Joun, I tell ye, it’s a sight I never kin forget! 

It stirred up my old blood-pump so that—wal—it’s stirrin’ 
yet! 

An’ tho’ I am a Yankee, Joun, a loyal Yankee, too, 

I couldn’t help a-feelin’ proud that I come down from you! 


I ’ain’t forgot, Joun, what you did, when I was fightin’ Spain, 

When my boy Dewey, in the East, was givin’ them a pain; 

Ye know some fellows poked a nose where noses didn’t 
b’long, 

Au’ Georae, he didn’t waste no time in sayin’ it was wrong. 


An’ when them fellers come to you, to find out what you 
tho’t, 

You didn’t say a blessed word; but, JoHn, you looked a lot! 

That kind o’ thing I can’t forget, because—wal—I dunno, 

The words won’t come exactly, Joun—but—shake! Thar— 
now, ye know! 


An’, then, Joun, there’s some other things that link us, old 
and young; 
Our idees are about the same, ’n’ we speak one mother- 


tongue; 

We’ve had our little scrappin’, Joun, but now we’ve drawn 
the line, 

It ain’t on your mind much, I guess; I know it ain’t on 
mine. 


Youw’re hard to know, JouHn, sometimes, but when you let down 
the bars 

There’s not a better feller underneath the sun an’ stars! 

I poke my fun at you, Jon, an’ you poke your fun at me, 

But ’t ’s all in best of feelin’, cause we understand, you see! 


But if some other feller tried to git a little gay, 

We mightn’t be so playful: ain’t that true, Joun, what I say? 

So let me tell ye somethin’ on the strict “Q.T.”—“ strict. 
con.” — 

Because it’s jest ’tween you an’ me, and no one else is “ on.” 


If any one comes nosin’ ’round, and lookin’ kinder “ fly,” 
An’ possibly gits over-bold an’ holds hisself too high, 

Jest bear in mind, now, what I say in confidence to you: 
Here—whisper, Joun—sh!—come up close!—“ I've got some 


popguns, too!” U.S) A, 
—Punch. 






































































The President’s Consistent 
War on Trusts 


Tue President has been stirring up the 
country by his New England speeches on 
trusts, or, as one daily newspaper puts it, 
his “ stinging blows at trust evils.” 

Mr. Roosevelt is rapidly becoming what 
Sir George Trevelyan called Charles James 
Fox—a portent. He is an omen of a coming 
time, or at least of a coming struggle. He 
is a reminder to those who vividly recall 
the Presidential campaign of 1884 of Mi. 
Blaine. In a considerable degree he pos- 
sesses Mr. Blaine’s magnetism, but is free 
from his handicap of reputation. His per- 
sonality excites admiration, and his eager- 
ness, his sincerity, his intensity, excite en- 
thusiasm and give him a command over the 
minds of a multitude which is akin to that 
domination which Mr. Bryan has exercised. 

In fact, the President’s is a voice out of 
a new time. He speaks for a progressive, 
advancing, significant Republicanism. He 
does not represent the present party lead- 
ers; he is not of them; he and they are 
antipathetic to one another. Mr. Hanna, 
Mr. Platt, Mr. Quay—all those who consti- 
tute the existing priesthood of the party— 
are meaningless; the President is of to-day 
and of the future. They are reminiscent; 
he is looking forward. They are content 
to hold power through the impetus which 
the party has already gained, rendered the 
more enduring by the absence of opposi- 
tion; he is for doing something, for earning 
or winning power through facing new con- 
ditions with new policies. He speaks for a 
young Republicanism which is making itself 
the more distinctly heard in the tariff re- 
forming West, but which exists everywhere. 
He is the natural leader of the young Re- 
publicans who must soon take the control, 
if the party is not to die of stagnation, as 
it will if the present close corporation much 
Tonger retains the management. The new 
Republicanism may be wrong-headed; its 
purposes and policies may be unacceptable; 
but whether wrong or right, it will be a 
living foree, and it is better to be a living 
force, better for the party and the country, 
than to be a decrepit pensioner at the pub- 
lie crib, as it must be if existing conditions 
continue. 

The most obvious purpose of the young 
or insurgent Republicanism which is mani- 
festing itself in the West is revision of the 
tariff. The intended revision, however, is 
not to be made on once-familiar lines, or 
according to principles which are hostile 
to the doctrine of protection. It is to be 
based on protective ground, and is to be 
made by protectionists. It is not to con- 
sult the interests of the consumer on the 
principle that he is entitled to buy in the 
cheapest market; but it is to curb excesses 
which are practised by protected manufac- 
turers, excesses which have been made pos- 
sible by the very protection which is now 
attacked. At the same time, those who are 
assailing the Eastern manufacturers and 
the combinations, or “trusts,” are demand- 
ing that the agricultural interests shall 
continue to receive the so-called protection 
for which the Dingley law provides. The 
contention is that the manufacturer who 
sells his products in foreign countries for 
less than he charges his fellow-countrymen 
ought to be deprived of his protection, for 
the reason that he is abusing his privilege. 
The President, it is true, has not publicly 
announced his adhesion to this policy, but 
no one who is familiar with his views doubts 
that he is now, or soon will be, in accord 
with those who have formulated it. No- 
thing can prevent the adoption of this 
theory by the insurgent Republicans except 
its previous adoption by a reorganized 
Democratic party, and even then the Re- 
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publicans of whom the President is the 
natural leader, and who are opposed to the 
motionless leaders of to-day, would still 
advocate lower tariff duties in the interest 
of protected farmers. 

The President’s attitude towards trusts, 
which also differs from that. of the party’s 
leaders, is distinctly an outgrowth of the 
protective policy. Although he has not 
spoken very definitely, it is sufficient for a 
judgment on his policy to know that he 
favors national control of great combina- 
tions. He holds that State control is in- 
effective, and that the nation should super- 
vise these corporations. It is one thing to 
advocate national charters for corporations 
and quite another thing to advocate na- 
tional, or any, interference with their busi- 
ness. Still, as we have said, the advocacy 
of the paternalism, or communism, implied 
in supervision, is an outgrowth of that ex- 
pressed in governmental partnership, or 
contribution to profits, which is involved in 
protection. To the President’s mind, the 
corporation, being nourished by the state, 
is subject to the control of the state: being 
enriched by the state, the state has the 
power to restrain it, or guide it, or extin- 
guish it. It may punish its creature for 
abuse of its power, for excessive growth, for 
the exercise of overwhelming power. If 
the nation cannot exercise control of the 
business of corporations, under the Consti- 
tution as it is, the President favors a con- 
stitutional amendment which will give it 
the needed power. At all events, he be- 
lieves that large corporations should be 
guided by the hand of Congress, and re- 
strained by the power of the Federal courts. 
This is merely an extension of the underly- 
ing principle of paternalism, which is the 
life-blood of the protective system. The 
state having become a contributor to the 
wealth of corporations, ought to have the 
right to control them and even to destroy 
them. 

The President thus advocates state in- 
terference with the laws of nature, state 
opposition to a natural economic develop- 
ment. His attempt, if it should be actually 
put in operation, would miscarry, precisely 
as all such attempts have miscarried ever 
since the government first endeavored to 
interfere with the laws of production and 
distribution. The only sure result of the 
application of the President’s plan would 
be the increase of political corruption. The 
industrial and commercial movement would 
meet his laws and defeat them. He can, 
indeed, put an end to the evils arising from 
combinations, but he needs no new laws for 
that; all that is required is an honest and 
fearless enforcement of existing laws. 

The theory that the nation must take up 
the task of trust suppression is likely, how- 
ever, to constitute a tenet of the progressive 
Republicans, of whom Mr. Roosevelt is, to- 
day, the natural leader. The fundamental 
faith of the party is paternalism, and, there- 
fore, in meeting new questions and in solv- 
ing new problems, the principle of paternal- 
ism will continue to govern. It is not only 
interesting to note the demand of the pro- 
gressive Republicans for action, and for a 
new leadership, which will mean something, 
but it is important to observe the fact that 
the first step in the new movement is an 
advance in paternalism, an expansion of 
communism, which is also a blow at the 
very industrial combinations which have 
been built up by the same paternalism in its 
earlier stages, 





Man is not born to solve the problems of 
the universe, but to find out where the prob- 
lem begins and then to restrain himself 
within the limits of the comprehensible— 
Goethe. 
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An Imperial Opportunity 


THE bold aetion of the War Lord of Ger- 
many in proposing an international earth- 
quake congress is merely in the line of those 
fearless grapples with the problems of 
economics and exsthetics which have signal- 
ized his reign from the first. The time 
when— 


“An earthquake rolled unheededly away,” 


amidst the furies of a battle raging over its 
prostrate form, was past many centuries 
before Wilhelm II. came to the throne, and 
it was therefore unnecessary for him to in- 
struct his soldiers that it was as distinct- 
ly their duty not to let any earthquake 
escape them as to shoot down their 
families at his command. But it certainly 
remained for this indefatigable prince to 
appeal, in the interest of civilization, if 
not religion, to several of the leading powers 
of the old and new worlds, and invite them 
to send delegates to an assembly for the 
purpose of looking into the nature of the 
seismic phenomena, and devising means for 
their arrest, and perhaps punishment in the 
case of repeated offence. It has been un- 
handsomely intimated that the Kaiser has 
been moved to this course by envy of the 
Czar of Russia’s success in giving perma- 
nent peace to Christendom, but we see no 
reason for assigning so low a motive to the 
German Emperor. On the contrary, there is 
everything to indicate that he has been 
actuated purely by public spirit of the 
highest sort, for Germany has suffered little 
or nothing from earthquakes, and he could 
have no selfish interest in their exposure and 
prevention, for the present at least. It is 
true that in a momentary lapse of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, he might acquire an extensive 
seismic area in Venezuela or Brazil, but be- 
fore this could be done, he would have had 
to reckon with a people as fertile in ex- 
pedient as himself, and even more abundant 
in resource. He might find the destructive 
natural agencies which have _ repeatedly 
ruined the cities of the coveted countries 
turned against him by the ingenuity of 
their natural allies; in the extremely im- 
probable event of defeating the joint armies 
and navies of North and South America, he 
might find himself confronted by the very 
earthquakes whose motives and properties 
he has now invited us to study. 

We are quite confident that the Kaiser has 
no arriére-pensée in this matter, and we are 
willing to believe that it is only the first 
step in the direction of many benefits to be 
conferred upon the human species by the 
scientific inquiry which he wishes to prompt. 
When the earthquake question has been set- 
tled, and the cognate volcanic problem 
solved, it seems reasonable to expect that he 
will apply his restless energies to the con- 
trol of the weather, acting always by and 
through the advice of experts, whose techni- 
eal knowledge he will invoke in some such 
form as we now see him employing for the 
mastery of seismology. With such a prince 
directing the assembled weather-wisdom of 
Christendom, it is by no means impossible 
that we shall yet have hot days and cold, 
wet days and dry, as we want them, if only 
we can decide upon some method of choice 
less offensive than universal suffrage to a 
sovereign so much more inclined to exercise 
a divine authority. The main difficulty, if 
the matter were left to him, would arise 
when the French were asked to accept Ger- 
man weather, or the various Republics were 
expected to submit to an imperial dictation 
in their meteorology. As most of the 
world’s weather now comes from America, 
it is doubtful whether we should feel it 
quite patriotic to surrender our primacy in 
the matter, and relegate our rights to the 
judgment of a Prussian tribunal. If, in- 
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stead of what we call good growing weather, 
with the mercury among the nineties, which 
is so favorable to our corn crop, we found 
ourselves appointed the chill, wet summer 
of Berlin, where, as Heine noted, the sun is 
obliged to wear a flannel jacket in order to 
keep warm, should not we suspect some 
such interested motive in the Kaiser’s coun- 
cil as now excludes American pork from his 
dominions? 

No doubt these difficulties could be over- 
come by the prevision of the meteorological 
convention, and we will not suffer them to 
discourage us too long beforehand. But 
there is another matter which might well 
attract the benevolent attention of the 
Kaiser, and that is the passion of love, 
which has probably made much more 
trouble, caused worse calamities, and been 
the exhaustless source of more sorrow than 
all the earthquakes that have shaken cities 
down, put together. This smiling and in- 
sidious evil has never yet been subjected to 
due scientific investigation. It has been 
left to the poets and novelists, who have 
mostly represented it as a boon to the whole 
race, and as the prime blessing of youth. 
If now and then one has asked in awe- 
stricken whispers— 


“Ts this the face that launched a thousand 
ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilion?” 


he has presently been rapt from the sense of 
its dangers in the ecstasy which entreats— 


“Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a 
kiss!” ; 


Tt is no longer safe to leave this problem in 
hands like these, if it ever was safe, and it 
is doubtful whether the passion hitherto 
abandoned to their inadequate study is not 
of more actual, more burning, interest to 
mankind than either earthquakes or the 
weather. We do not like to urge its substi- 
tution for seismology as the subject of in- 
quiry at the conference which the Kaiser has 
invited, but we are by no means sure that 
the world would not be much more interest- 
ed in its consideration. Science might do 
much to modify, direct, and regulate it. The 
application of the Réntgen rays to the in- 
vestigation might finally result in the dis- 
covery of an antitoxin, which would so 
change its nature as to render it compara- 
tively harmless. Perhaps some _ occult 
affinity to the earthquake might be traced 
in it, and the conference could proceed from 
the consideration of the one to the considera- 
tion of the other, without an abrupt transi- 
tion which might attract the notice of 
triflers and bring a very serious question 
into ridicule. 

The records of the medieval courts of love 
could be searched for precedents in the ap- 
plication of principles, but it might be ex- 
pected that the principles themselves would 
be the fruit of original inquiry. In this, the 
advanced thinking of the world would imply 
the presence of women in the conference, and 
there would be no reason against their pres- 
ence, which we are now accustomed to in 
several other fields of scientific inquiry. In 
fact, without their presence it could not be 
adequately studied, as the Kaiser must 
realize if he proves equal to this imperial 
opportunity. 





True elevation of mind does not take a 
being out of the circle of those who are 
below him, but binds him faster to them, 
gives advantages for a closer attachment 
and conformity to him.—Sectus. 


Awake no man from a dream unless he 
struggles in it. A weak belief is preferable 
to a bitter unbelief.—Landor. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire.—St. 
Luke. 
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“The Noble Pleasure of 
Praising ” 


Ir has been well said that Mr. Swin- 
burne, above all critics, delights in “ the 
noble pleasure of praising.” Generous by 
nature, magnificent in his gratitude to the 
great literary benefactors of mankind, en- 
dewed with the highest qualities of schol- 
arship and genuine insight, his panegyrics 
of Shakspere and Victor Hugo, of Charlotte 
Bronté, and now of Charles Dickens, if not 
always tempered with tolerance and charity 
toward other critics, are in the main sound 
and true in judgment, and a source of intel- 
lectual stimulation. As a critic he stands 
with Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton (of whom 


it is to be deplored we have no great volume 


of collected writings yet) as the foremost 
writer of his day; especially is this true of 
him as a critic of Shakspere. But Mr. Swin- 
burne has other passions besides the noble 
pleasure of praising. Within the space of 
a few weeks he has set the critics of two 
continents by the ears by his impassioned 
praise of Dickens and his vindictive con- 
tempt of Dickens’s detractors. It cannot be 
denied that Mr. Swinburne’s passionate zeal 
is impregnated with humor, but it is of that 
stolid sort which blunders into insolence and 
spits out in print things we hope the poet 
would never have said in conversation. 

There is a peculiar piquancy, as Claudius 
Clear alone among all the critics has ob- 
served, in the fact that Mr. Swinburne 
should contribute a signed article on Charles 
Dickens to the Quarterly Review. For in 
1886, Mr. Swinburne gave pungent expres- 
sion to his contempt for that periodical as 
an authority in literary matters. In this 
article he characterized the Quarterly as an 
organ “which has always been a liter- 
ary journal pour rire, grave at once and 
duller than its fellows of the more pro- 
fessionally comic press,” and heaped upon 
its venerable head the ignominy of this pas- 
sage: “As it was in the beginning with 
the Quarterly Review so it is now, and so 
we may feel confident that it will be to 
the end of its existence. But even this 
periodical has its province and its office in 
the world of letters. For the gossip of 
gastronomy and the babble of the back 
stairs we shall not refer to it in vain. 
Those who list may learn of it the art of 
dining or the secrets of historic holes and 
corners; but outside of the inner circle of 
its contributors and subscribers no mortal 
who does not desire to be clothed with ridi- 
cule as with a garment will appeal on any 
question of literature to the authority of 
the Quarterly Review.” Could anything 
more finely ironic be imagined than the mag- 
nanimous retort courteous of the editor and 
publisher of the Quarterly in luring Mr. 
Swinburne to write over his signature in 
their once despised organ so bereft by him 
of literary authority? 

Shakspere and Hugo are Mr. Swinburne’s 
literary gods, as every one conversant with 
the poet’s mind knows. “But as there cer- 
tainly was no Shakspere and no Hugo (dur- 
ing the reign of Dickens) to rival and 
eclipse his glory, Dickens will probably and 
naturally always be accepted and acclaimed 
as the greatest Englishman of his genera- 
tion.” Mr. Swinburne is inclined, wrongly, 
we think, to depreciate the creative genius 
at work in the Sketches by Boz, and even in 
Pickwick. But “Sam Weller and Charles 
Dickens came to life together, immortal and 
twin-born.” In Oliver Twist “the quality 
of a great tragic and comic poet or drama- 
tist in prose fiction was for the first time 
combined with the already famous qualities 
of a great humorist and a born master in 
the arts of narrative and dialogue.” Mr. 
Swinburne’s enthusiasm is contagious. “No 
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mortal man or woman, no human boy or 
girl, can resist the fascination of Mr. and 
Mrs. Quilp, of Mr. and Miss Brass, of Mr. 
Swiveller and his Marchioness.” And how 
true this is: “ From Quilp’s Wharf to Plash- 
water Weir Mill Lock, the river belongs to 
Dickens by right of conquest or creation. 
The part it plays in more than a few of 
his books is indivisible from the parts 
played in them by human actors beside it or 
upon it.” 

Against Mr. Andrew Lang, who joins 
Wilkie Collins in a poor opinion of Barna- 
by Rudge, we have Bulwer Lytton’s high 
praise buttressed by Mr. Swinburne’s claim 
for it as a faultless work of fiction, con- 
taining a quality of humor reminiscent of 
Shakspere and even of Aristophanes. 
“Twice only did the greatest English writer 
of his day make use of history as a back- 
ground or a stage for fiction; the use made 
of it in Barnaby Rudge is even more ad- 
mirable in the lifelike tragedy and the ter- 
rible comedy of its presentation than the 
use made of it in A Tale of Two Cities.” 
Yet, deservedly or not, the latter book has 
always been the more popular; the public 
acclamation in this case, as so often hap- 
pens, running counter to the canons of crit- 
icism. Mr. Swinburne, on the other hand, 
agrees with the consensus of public opinion 
in supporting Dickens’s preference of Dawid 
Copperfield to all his other masterpieces, 
and turns in doing so to whack the 
“dunces” who hold it improbable or im- 
possible for a great. writer to judge aright 
of his own work at its best. Of course, 
it was to be expected that Mr. Swinburne 
would entertain an unbounded adoration 
for the adorable Sairey, the creation in 
which Dickens matched the unspeakable per- 
fection of Mrs. Quickly —the woman, as 
Jean Paul Richter designated her, “ who 
washes us into life and washes us out of 
it.” Martin Chuzzlewit, because of the im- 
mortal Mrs. Gamp, because of the heights 
to which Dickens’s tragic and comic genius 
rose in its grasp of character and grip of 
situation now and then, comes near to rank- 
ing with his very best work. Mr. Swin- 
burne reserves for this high honor David 
Copperfield and Great Expectations, and in 
this judgment he is in good company. 
“These are his great masterpieces,” great 
in the perfect excellence of their triumphant 
genius. Mr. Swinburne, strange to say, dis- 
regards the unhappy deference to Lord Lyt- 
ton’s judgment which caused the end of 
Great Expectations to be altered. We know 
how fatal this was in the case of Adam 
Bede, when George Eliot allowed her own 
dramatic instinct to be tampered with by 
Lewes in the ending of that novel. Dick- 
ens meant to have left Pip a lonely man, 
and it is as such that we like to think 
of him. It is the pitfall that always lies 
in wait for the novelist who stoops to the 
weak desire for a happy ending. 

Mr. Swinburne’s ample generosity and ad- 
miration find excellence in all of Dickens. 
Speaking of his highest masterpieces, he 
says: “Great as they are, there is nothing 
in them greater than the very best things 
in some of his other books: there is cer- 
tainly no person preferable, and there is 
possibly no person comparable to Samuel 
Weller or to Sarah Gamp.” We have said 
all of Dickens, but he makes one exception; 
an exception so trifling as to provoke sur- 
prise at his momentary loss of temper 
over it. A  Child’s History of Eng- 
land is so little read—who reads it 
now ?—and so slightly regarded, that it need 
scarcely be weighed, as Mr. Swinburne 
weighs it, as a pernicious repository of dan- 
gerous radicalism and disloyal principles. 
This from the most red-hot Radical of all 
latter-day poets reads like a modern ver- 
sion of the myth of Cadmus. 











Uses of the Rich 


TuE poor we have always with us. We 
are used to that. The rich, in these days, 
we seem to have always with us too, and 
though there is not absolute novelty about 
that, we are still not quite so well used to 
the constant rich as to the constant poor. 
Our newest rich—a very large and lively 
group—are not yet well used to their own 
condition. They have not all “found them- 
selves.” They don’t all know yet what to 
do either with their hands or their time 
or their opportunities, and it is natural 
enough that we, on our side, should not 
yet have fully thought out how we can 
best use them. In some particulars they 
are considerably inconvenient. Their com- 
petition for the things they happen to want 
runs the price of those articles up in every 
case where the supply is limited. The cost 
of bread, cabbages, bacon, beef, shoes, and 
such necessaries are not much affected by 
the plethora of millionaires, because the 
production of such supplies is practically 
limitless, but in communities where rich 
people collect, house lots in the best streets, 
desirable sites for country places, compe- 
tent cooks, and luxuries of that sort come 
to be extravagantly dear. Yet, after all, 
there are comparatively few things which 
are at all essential to the comfort of plain 
people that are monopolized by the. rich. 
They seem to get rather more than their 
share of the money, but even of that they 
only have the handling, and it keeps passing 
out of their hands into other hands all the 
time. Their very surpluses which they 
can’t spend make money cheap, so that the 
comparatively indigent can hire the use of 
it at moderate rates. Of all that they 
spend on externals the general public shares 
the enjoyments. If a millionaire has a 
beautiful city house, the outside of the 
house gives pleasure to every passer-by who 
has taste enough to appreciate it. If he 
has beautiful gardens, access to them will 
not be so easy, but in so far as they are in 
sight they will give pleasure to all be- 
holders. One of the millionaire’s useful 
offices is to adorn the earth; and his palaces 
in town and out, his grounds and parks 
and the cattle on his meadows in the coun- 
try, his carriages and horses and decorous 
hired men, the very street gowns and hats 
of his wife and daughters, help to discharge 
his obligations in that particular, and make 
him valuable to the public. One could 
wish his automobiles were somewhat hand- 
somer. They are interesting, but at best 
they are demonlike conveyances, and not to 
be compared for beauty with the best of 
the horse-drawn vehicles, with the fine beasts 
that haul them. 

Personally the millionaires are inclined 
to shirk the duty of terrestrial adornment. 
Their womenkind are apt to be handsome, 
and rather like to deck themselves out with 
delectable raiment; but the rich men them- 
selves do not maintain a particularly high 
average of pulchritude. Some of them, 
alas! are fat. They are neither more nor 
less comely than other folks, and are not 
appreciably better clad; for when one or 
two hundred dollars has been spent on a 
man’s exterior raiment, and he has been 
newly shaven, and his hair brushed and his 
shoes polished, art has done all it can for 
him, and rings on his fingers and jewels in 
his cravat are thought rather disadvanta- 
geous to the effect. If millionaires in New 
York rode gloriously down to Wall Street 
in the morning in four-horse postilions it 
would make for the popular entertainment, 
but they shirk all display of that sort, and 
though many of them come to town in steam- 
yachts, that “merely enlivens the water- 
side. 

There is a definite public advantage in 
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having money lumped in very large masses 
under the control of a single head, because 
such masses of money are much more avail- 
able for many uses than the same aggre- 
gate sum would be if distributed in smaller 
lumps. Where there is a very great for- 
tune there is usually a very great surplus 
income, available too often for purposes 
of mischief, but much more often for indus- 
trial development, for benevolent uses, the 
fostering of art and the promotion of schol- 
arship and research. If Mr. Carnegie’s 
fortune, for example, were divided among a 
hundred holders it would more than make 
millionaires of all of them, but the dis- 
bursements which have made Mr. Carnegie 
so famous would cease. Possibly the hun- 
dred millionaires would put Mr. Carnegie’s 
money to better use than he does, but it 
is certain that the public would not directly 
receive as large, or nearly as large, a share 
of its annual income as it does at present. 
One involuntary service that the million- 
aires do us is to make thoughtful people 
realize how very many very costly luxuries 
there are that are not only not essential to 
happiness, but that have no bearing upon 
it at all. The comforts of life and some 
of the luxuries do make for happiness, 
though they by no means insure it. A good 
house is better than a poor house; some 
streets are pleasanter than others; country 
homes and gardens are a great and salutary 
delight; leisure, but not too much of it, due 
rest, but not idleness, the best education for 
one’s children—all these things seem like 
sure blessings, and in the more congested 
centres of population nowadays it takes a 
good deal of money to buy them all. But 
an income that we are used now to consider 
small will do it. Great fortunes mean a 
different kind of life, a different develop- 
ment, different occupations, interests, and 
aspirations; but not necessarily better ones, 
and often worse. None of the things that 
are very costly—palaces, paintings, yachts, 
racing-stables, jewels, articles of high lux- 
ury, whatever they are—have much to do 
with happiness. They are toys, and cheaper 
ones answer the purpose quite as well. They 
may well excite interest, for they are often 
highly interesting and admirable, but there 
is no occasion for them to excite envy. 
They are the attributes of a kind of life 
that some people are born to, and live with- 
out much thought abcut it, that some 
other people aspire to and attain, that others 
attain as an incident of useful labor, that 
others still unwisely covet and overvalue, 
and which the majority of sensible people 
regard with the tranquil interest which 
they bestow on the gorgeous flowers in a 
fine garden. Sometimes they admire the 
fine flowers, sometimes not; it is a matter 
of taste, depending somewhat on whether 
the fine flowers are sweet or merely showy. 





You have some chance of finding your 
ideal outside of yourself when you have, as 
much as possible, accomplished it within 
yourself. Do you hope to recognize and 
retain a soul that is loyal, profound, loving, 
faithful, inexhaustible, a soul that is vast, 
alive, spontaneous, independent, courageous, 
benevolent, and generous, if you do not 
know as well as it what are loyalty, love, 
fidelity, thought, life, spontaneity, inde- 
pendence, courage, benevolence, generosity? 
And how ean you know them if you have 
not loved these things and lived long among 
them, even as that soul has loved them and 
lived with them ?—Maeterlinck. 


To know that the greatest men of earth 
are men who think as I do, but deeper, 
and see the real as I do, but clearer, who 
work to the goal that I do, but faster, 
and serve humanity as I do, but better— 
that may be an incitement to my humility, 
but it is also an inspiration io my life— 
Baldwin. 
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As to a Sculptors’ Guild 


AN eminent American sculptor has 
recently been interviewed upon the subject 
of American sculpture, and has delivered 
himself of many notable opinions, which 
may, or may not, prove tenable in the long- 
run. Accepting the prevailing industrial 
note of the hour, he courageously advocates 
the establishment of a Sculptor’s Guild, by 
which the great opportunities of the day for 
the display of the sculptor’s talents shall be 
seized. 

Individuality in the artist he believes 
to be a fetich, and he considers it not 
egotism developed to its fullest powers, but 
the same quality gone to seed. The Guild, 
he thinks, would reduce individuality to its 
proper level, which he asserts should be of 
secondary, not prime, importance. In other 
words, for the greater development of his 
art Mr. Ruckstuhl appears to believe that 
sculptors should follow in the footsteps of 
the great industrial organizations, and 
establish what would to all intents and pur- 
poses be a United States Monument Com- 
pany, a monopoly in its larger sense. 

To some extent the gentleman outlines the 
details of his proposed guild, and they are so 
undoubtedly entertaining as to lead us to 
hope that Mr. Ruckstuhl’s suggestions may 
be given a tentative trial in order to estab- 
lish or to disprove the wisdom of his plans. 
Certainly that in art individuality is a 
fetich is a new proposition and a startling 
one as well. In the case of many writers 
manner is their sole asset; style is the 
essence of their work. Similarly the form 
of a painter makes him or mars him, and 
the worst that could be said of any artist 
by the critic of the past has been that he 
lacked originality; was possibly a mere fol- 
lower of a school; was not an original gen- 
ius, but merely one man among many thou- 
sands of others precisely like him. We are 
inclined to think that the individuality of 
Thackeray or Dickens taken from their 
works would deprive them of so much of 
their flavor as to leave a mere Wilkie Col- 
lins, a Charles Reade, or a G. P. R. James. 
In painting it would avail a man nothing 
under Mr. Ruckstuhl’s régime to be a Meis- 
sonier, a Corot, a Rousseau, an Innes, or a 
Géréme. 

But perhaps in sculpture it is differ- 
ent. Thousands of eyes that can at a 
glance perceive the difference between a 
fine canvas and a mediocre one lack the 
keenness to differentiate between the sculp- 
tures of Phidias and Rogers, and a plan that 
would uplift one art might never do for the 
full development of another. For ourselves 
we should prefer in our sculpture to recog- 
nize the artist rather than the artisan, but 
when a leading member of the profession de- 
nies the importance of the individual and 
asserts that the personal touch in its pres- 
ent development is but egotism gone to seed, 
we must defer somewhat to his superior 
judgment—not wholly, perhaps, but just far 
enough to wish that his plans might be 
tried for a little time. We are of open 
mind on the subject of sculpture, venturing 
to like Mr. MacMonnies’s Bacchante, de- 
spite its treatment at Boston, quite as much 
as we despise Mr. Ward’s spider-legged Sew- 
ard on Madison Square; admiring Mr. St.- 
Gaudens’s Shaw Monument on the Boston 
Common as thoroughly as we detest his 
spindle-shanked Diana on the tower of the 
Madison Square Garden; and while we have 
hitherto been pleased to look upon the pro- 
fession of the chiseller as one of the finer 
arts, if Mr. Ruckstuhl can prove it to be 
merely an industry we shall be among the 
first to accept the inevitable, leaving our 
keen regrets at the disillusionment to feed 
upon themselves unexpressed and unex- 
pressible. 
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Corn 


Ir is now certain that this year’s corn 
crop will be the largest ever known in the 
United States. No other staple product of 
the fields offers so many difficulties to the 
man who would undertake to estimate the 
yield in advance of harvest; for no other 
must run so perilous a gauntlet of contin- 
gencies, extending over so long a season of 
growth and maturity, from early spring to 
late fall. Until the very last none can say 
that it is safe from possible accident. In 
the best of years, after three months of 
ideal conditions, there may come in July 
or early August a protracted drought or 
the blight of a few days’ hot winds, cutting 
the yield even in two. For this year, how- 
ever, all such possibilities are past; in some 
sections the harvest has already begun, and 
it is definitely known that the crop will be 
about 2,500,000,000 of bushels — probably 
rather over than under that figure. This 
is a round billion of bushels in excess of the 
harvest of 1901, and fully 25 per cent. 
greater than that of 1900. 

These facts have gained a new signifi- 
cance for the minds of our people because 
of the disaster of last year and the many 
hardships thereby entailed. Hardship is an 
excellent teacher; it has taught us to set 
a due value upon corn as a national pro- 
duct and an essential element in our daily 
life. Last year’s shortage visited its pains 
upon the people at large, and not upon the 
corn-growing farmers. Considered en masse, 
the growers were gainers, not losers, by the 
shrinkage. Although fully 500,000,000 
bushels less in volume, the crop of 1901 
brought its producers $300,000,000 more than 
that of 1900. Here and there, of course, 
certain fields were a total loss, millions of 
acres having been so seriously affected by 
drought that their yield did not pay for 
the bare labor of harvesting; but in the 
aggregate the fields returned an average of 
$10 per acre, against $6 per acre in the 
fruitful year of 1896. This difference was 
borne not only upon the consumption of corn 
and its immediate products, but also upon 
the consumption of all corn-fed meats, and, 
in addition, there was a sympathetic ad- 
vance in the cost of all foods. This has 
served to point anew the deeper meanings 
of a corn crop. 

Understanding is made at once more easy 
and more difficult by the fact that in recent 
vears this industry has been segregated and 
centralized. It was but a short time ago 
when every rural neighborhood, East and 
West, had its corn-fields, shared in produc- 
tion, and was thus kept in touch with the 
conditions of the market. In 1882, when the 
shortage of last year was rather more than 
duplicated, and when the prices of meat and 
other foodstuffs experienced a much greater 
advance, the whole country knew how to ac- 
count for it, and therefore took it as a mat- 
ter of course, awaiting the time when an- 
other bountiful harvest would restore the 
disturbed equilibrium. Gradually, however, 
the wide distribution gave way, as the 
prairies were opened and corn-growing be- 
came more and more scientific; the smaller 
fields could not compete with the larger, 
and, in keeping with the modern tendency, 
they abandoned the profitless effort. This 
change, while rendering it difficult for the 
people at large to follow the growth of the 
industry, made a better understanding pos- 
sible to those who would take the trouble 
to acquire it. The meat-consumer of the 
East, finding prices abnormally high, and 
lacking the data in his immediate experience 
for an exact analysis, contents himself with 
adding his voice to the ery of affright over 
the “trust” bugaboo, wholly forgetting the 
conditions of twenty years ago, when there 
was no such thing as a combination of 
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packers to take the blame. But the West, 
which is now the national corn-field as well 
as the national cattle-range and swine- 
pasture, makes little complaint, appreci- 
ating the facts. The present increased cost 
of meat is almost wholly traceable to the 
increased price of corn and to excep- 
tional conditions obtaining on the cattle- 
ranges. 

More than 100,000,000 acres were planted 
to corn in the spring of 1902, this being 
nearly or quite 20,000,000 acres in excess 
of a normal planting, this excess having 
been stimulated by last year’s shortage and 
high prices. Any one of the five principal 
corn States—TIllinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, or Missouri—has fifty times as large an 
acreage in this grain as have all the New 
England States combined. Of the total acre- 
age, more than three-fourths lies in the 
Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri valleys. This 
is not due alone to adaptability of soil or 
climate; a factor. equally important is the 
wide, unbroken expanse of the fields, which 
reduces the cost of culture to the minimum. 
Almost none of the labor of corn-growing 
or harvesting is to-day performed in the old 
way, by hand. Like wheat, corn is now culti- 
vated in immense tracts, and with modern 
machinery, which has been evolved since the 
opening of the prairies, and which cannot be 
used economically in small areas. A corn- 
field containing 4000 or 5000 acres is not un- 
usual; and the tendency is to increase their 
size. “ Diversified farming,” about which so 
much has been said, is not at all likely to 
supplant this wholesale production of a 
single crop on the larger farms of the West; 
for to cut up the fields into smaller tracts, 
and planting them to a variety of grains, 
largely precludes the use of the most 
modern methods in planting, culture, and 
harvest. The big farm is rational and will 
endure. 

There can be no considerable extension of 
corn-culture beyond the limits of the terri- 
tory where it is now practised. Wheat- 
farming may spread out indefinitely, North 
and South, from Manitoba to Texas; but 
nature has established well-defined boun- 
daries to the corn belt, beyond which profit 
ceases. Conditions are at their best along 
a line projected westward from central Ohio 
through Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and on to 
near the centre of Nebraska. In normal 
years these States give the largest yield in 
bushels per acre. Now and then phenome- 
nal crops are harvested in Kansas and Okla- 
homa, but they are less dependable. Soil 
and conditions of culture are practically the 
same; but the greater length of season 
commonly effects a decline in both quan- 
tity and quality of the product. To the 
northward this decline is still more marked 
because of shorter seasons. Minnesota 
yields but one-tenth as much as Iowa; and 
the crop of North Dakota is but one per 
cent. of that of South Dakota. West of the 
ninety-eighth meridian increased altitude 
and decreased rainfall shut out the corn- 
grower effectually. Persistent experimenting, 
in despite of these conditions, has almost 
invariably resulted in disaster, and the high- 
er lands beyond that line are now given up 
to cattle-grazing. The central prairies will 
always furnish at least three-fourths of all 
the corn grown in the United States. As 
consumption increases, bringing better 
prices, some of the lands of that region 
now given to wheat will be surrendered to 
corn; but the outer bounds of the corn coun- 
try cannot be much widened. Save under 
extraordinary conditions, such as exist this 
year, there has been no material increase in 
acreage or crop since 1890, while annual do- 
mestie consumption has increased by at least 
500,000,000 bushels. 

While the farmer has been engaged in the 
conquest of his fields and the perfection of 
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methods, other collateral industries have 
been developed to afford him a market for 
his crops, giving him a fair control of his 
economic fate. Improved milling processes 
have brought products of corn into request 
as human food; the manufacture of starch 
and glucose has assumed large proportions; 
altogether, more than one hundred com- 
mercial products have corn as their basis. 
Yet manufacture utilizes but a _ very 
small proportion of the annual corn-crop. 
Its principal use is in fattening cattle and 
swine. 

Until very recent time much the greater 
part of the annual yield was shipped from 
the prairies in the raw state. This was in 
the time when meat-packing was in its 
glory in Ohio. The movement of this indus- 
try to Chicago and St. Louis was a long 
step in the right direction; but the end was 
not attained until mammoth packing estab- 
lishments took form at Kansas City, Omaha, 
and other cities in the Missouri Valley. Now 
only about one-fourth of the prairie corn 
must be sent abroad, and the time will soon 
come when there will be none for shipment. 
Last year Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska, where stock-feeding is now chiefly 
conducted, bought many millions of bushels 
of corn from the States which once bought 
of them. 

These three industries — grazing, corn- 
growing, and packing—have not only been 
centralized in the West, but have attained 
an inseparable interdependence. One could 
not exist with profit without the others. 
Their geographical distribution, in relation 
to one another and to outside markets, has 
been arranged by nature as well as man 
could have contrived it. On the plains 
above the corn-fields, and immediately ad- 
joining them, are the ranges where cattle 
are bred and brought to maturity on their 
wild-grass pastures. Before going to the 
packer they must be corn-fattened; and to 
this end they are shipped eastward into the 
corn country, and held there until the fat- 
tening process is complete, five or six 
pounds of corn going into each pound of 
finished flesh. It is this part of the opera- 
tion that has caused the recent increased 
prices of meat. Following the three or four 
months of feeding, the animals go to the 
packing-houses. 

This manner of procedure is not only con- 
venient, but economical to a degree, as com- 
pared with that of fifteen years ago. The 
distance which the cattle must be shipped 
is greatly reduced; the market for corn is 
brought almost to the door of the growers’ 
cribs, and the market for fattened stock is 
within easy reach. Excessive transportation 
charges for long hauls of both corn and live- 
stock have been cut off, solving a most per- 
plexing problem. This means that the days 
of fifteen-cent corn are forever past; the 
days when it could be said, “ the greater the 
crop, the greater the loss.” Corn-raising has 
taken on a new element of certainty; he 
who succeeds in raising a crop is sure of 
remunerative returns. This gives solidity 
to the life of the West, and is of great bene- 
fit to the nation. 

A few years ago economists were much con- 
cerned over the problem of finding markets 
for our surplus corn; many means were 
conceived for stimulating exports of the 
grain. Events have brought a better solu- 
tion, in providing for home utilization, thus 
cutting down the surplus once available for 
export. This is as it should be. There is 
no profit in sending anything abroad which 
can be used to advantage at home. To make 
domestic use of our raw materials, even to 
the point of wholly cutting off exports, is 
the surest road to true national wealth. 
Corn, as our distinct’ve national product, 
is destined to contribute vastly to our sound 
prosperity. 








The Outlaw of Elk Hollow 


See page 1223 


WueEwn Mr. Kuykendall saw Peggy for the 
first time she was about three days old. 
She was one of the smallest and prettiest 
colts he had ever seen. He did not get a 
good look at her, however, until he had 
given chase for about four miles to Peg and 
her band, and then only after such hard 
riding as a man seldom gets. The pace was 
so fast for Peggy at her tender age that 
she could not keep up, so, after a few miles 
of hard running, she lagged behind. This 
caused Peg and her band to slacken speed, 
for they would not abandon the little one, 
too tired to run further. As was her cus- 
tom after being outgeneralled and surround- 
ed by the cowboys, Peg buried herself in 
the centre of the herd, little Peggy keeping 
close by her side, and in this fashion she and 
the band were driven to the ranch. After 
they had been securely corralled, little Peg- 
gy underwent the same bitter experience 
that had befallen her mother when she was 
a wee bit of a colt—she was roped, thrown, 
and branded. 

“T will never forget what a time we had 
and how difficult it was to brand Peggy,” 
said Mr. Kuykendall. “The boys had roped 
her by both front feet, and as soon as the 
rope became taut she fell. No sooner had 
she struck the ground than she bounded to 
her feet, like a rubber ball, and it took 
four men fully five minutes to tie her se- 
curely, so that we could put the branding- 
irons on her. She made a gallant fight— 
much better than many a man would have 
made under similar conditions.” 

After being branded, Peggy was allowed 
to run with her mother and the “ wild 
bunch.” She grew to be an exceptionally 
fine-looking animal,—one that would in- 
stantly attract the attention of any person. 
Until she was four years of age she never 
had a saddle or a man’s hand on her, and 
during this period she enjoyed the freedom 
which her mother had always known. But 
this was not to last always. She was such 
a beautiful animal, so far superior in every 
way to her fellows, that it was merely a 
question of time when she would be se- 
lected and seized for the service of man. 
After she had fully matured into a full- 
grown horse she was driven into the corral 
with a number of others, when Mr. Kuyken- 
dall instructed his foreman to cut her out 
and keep her up for the purpose of breaking. 

On the following day Peggy received her 
first lesson, which she took to kindly, and 
was a good, obedient scholar for several 
days. When an attempt was made to put 
the saddle on her back there was a mis- 
understanding. Peggy did not like this, and 
resented it with all her might, doing ev- 
erything imaginable to keep from being sad- 
dled. After an hour’s hard work the sad- 
dle was placed in position, when the blind- 
fold and the ropes were removed. The 
moment her eyes were uncovered she start- 
ed to run, stopping now and then and at- 
tempting to remove the saddle. Such jump- 
ing, pitching, bucking, and side-stepping are 
seldom seen, and she would most likely 
have succeeded had not the saddle been an 
exceptionally strong one. When she finally 
quieted down, Mr. Kuykendall instructed 
the foreman to remove the saddle, tie her 
up for the night, and feed her, 

The next day—Sunday—was an eventful 
one in Peggy’s life, for upon that occa- 
sion she made her début as being the most 
difficult animal to ride in that portion of 
Wyoming, besides establishing for herself 
a reputation that spread far and wide among 
the noted horsemen of America. It had been 
announced that upon this particular day 
one of the gamiest amimals ever known in 
that region would be ridden by Mr. Kuy- 
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kendall’s famous bronco-buster “ Tex,” and 
every cowboy off duty made an effort to be 
present and witness the sport. In grant- 
ing “ Tex’s” request to be allowed to ride 
Peggy on this particular day, for the edi- 
fication of all who might be present, Mr. 
Kuykendall warned him to be extremely 
careful, as he felt that the Texan had un- 
dertaken a task that would tax his ability 
to the utmost. The cowboy simply smiled, 
and said: “I guess she isn’t so very bad. 
I’ve ridden lots worse than she is.” 

“Tex” was known far and wide as a 
bronco - buster who had never suffered de- 
feat, and every man at the ranch, from the 
foreman to the cook’s assistant, was ready 
to bet his last cent that there was not a 
horse in the West that could throw him. 
The cowboy, who had conquered the worst 
horses in that section of the country, gloried 
in his reputation, and it was his chief de- 
light to display his superb horsemanship be- 
fore the admiring eyes of a large crowd. 
Some of his cowboy acquaintances were un- 
kind enough to accuse him of having “ the 
big head,” others thought he considered him- 
self a notch higher than the rest, while a 
few accused him of being a “dude.” Such 
remarks were perhaps occasioned because 
he spent considerable time when duty free 
in front of a large looking-glass which he 
kept in his corner of the “ bunk-house ”; 
yet one and all admitted that he was by 
long odds the best rider in that section of 
the country. 

Early upon the Sunday mentioned a crowd 
of cowboys and “ tenderfeet,” including the 
writer of this article, assembled at Mr. 
Kuykendall’s ranch for the purpose of wit- 
nessing the sport. The Texan purposely 
waited until he was sure of a good-sized 
audience, and then began operations. In 
saddling Peggy he had to repeat the ma- 
neuvres of the previous day, while a stead- 
ily growing band of horsemen watched and 
waited with interest. Finally he had the 
mare ready. 

“Ten dollars, even money, that ‘Tex’ 
don’t stick to her!” shouted a lop - sided 
cowboy from the Camp Stool outfit, who 
had arrived while the mare was being sad- 
dled. 

“Here, I'll take that bet!” shouted half 
a dozen men, any one of whom would have 
wagered his entire “lay-out ” on the Texan. 

“Put up another ten with me, partner; 
I need the money,” remarked a six-footer, 
drawing a wad of greenbacks from his pistol- 
pocket. 

He was promptly accommodated, and while 
the money was being placed in the hands 
of the stake-holder the rider jumped into 
the saddle and raised the blind. As soon as 
this was done the mare made two or three 
running jumps, then down went her head 
until her nose fairly touched the ground. 
Next she jumped as high in the air as she 
could, coming down stiff-legged and with 
force enough to severely jolt the anatomy of 
her would-be conqueror. She gave a con- 
tinuous performance of this aerial feat for 
about four minutes, during which time she 
kept her head between her fore legs, as 
though ashamed of something she had done 
or was about to do. Each time on striking 
the ground she would jump backward, for- 
ward, or to one side, no two alike. During 
this time the rider retained his seat in the 
saddle, but his former air of assurance had 
given place to one of concern, and present- 
ly his face wore an expression that had 
never before been seen there—a sort of “ I- 
can’t - possibly-stay-up-here - much - longer-if- 
this-keeps-up ” look. 

“Stay with her, Tex!” shouted a dozen 
voices, encouragingly. 

“Why don’t you use the spurs?” inquired 
the lop-sided individual from the Camp Stool 
outfit. 





“Give her a taste of the quirt!” yelled 
the admirer who had “ten dollars up.” 

“Put a burr under the saddle and make 
her buck!” shouted the cook’s assistant, 
throwing his hat in the air. 

These and similar suggestions were shout- 
ed at the now thoroughly jolted cowboy, who 
had already vainly tried all but the last. 
During these violent gyrations Peggy had 
edged away from the crowd of mounted 
ranchmen towards a small bunch of Here- 
fords sunning themselves on the prairie, 
causing the great-eyed beeves to gaze in mild 
astonishment at the bucking horse and her 
rider. An instant later Peggy made a side 
jump, one ahead, then turned completely 
around, while the rider, losing his seat, land- 
ed on Mother Earth. 

The instant Peggy threw her rider she 
made a dash for liberty. A couple of well- 
mounted cowboys roped and brought her 
back. 

“Twenty to ten she don’t ditch him this 
time!” shouted the foreman, as the nervy 
Texan, who was uninjured, prepared to 
mount the mare a second time. 

* Put ’er up—I’m your huckleberry!” ex- 
claimed the Camp Stool representative, mov- 
ing towards the stake-holder. 

“Be careful there, Tex!” shouted Mr. 
Kuykendall, but the warning was not heard 
by the rider, who was already in the saddle. 

If Peggy was annoyed by the first at- 
tempt to riae her, she was now made thor- 
oughly indignant by this second effort. The 
native blood of her mother and the nervous 
energy of her fleet and powerful sire now as- 
serted themselves as never before. A swift, 
wild, headlong rush carried herself and 
rider well into the crowd; and then, as 
though convinced that further efforts in that 
direction were futile, she changed her 
tactics, and stopped with a suddenness that 
would have pitched an inexperienced rider 
far in the air. As this maneuvre did not 
unseat the rider, she reared high on her 
hind feet, almost falling backward, yet the 
doughty Texan stuck to the saddle like a 
burr. When she came down she stumbled 
violently and almost fell. This partially 
unseated the rider, and before he could re- 
gain his balance Peggy was on her feet, 
bucking even harder than before. Three 
more jumps were sufficient to displace the 
rider, and again she dashed away. Clever 
cowboys followed, roped, and brought her 
back. 

“That settles it, boys—she’s too much for 
me,” said the Texan, whose face now look- 
ed like that of a veteran returned from the 
Philippines after a two years’ campaign. 
“This is the first time I ever straddled a 
cayuse I couldn’t hang on to,” he said; “ but 
I’m ready to take off my hat to Peggy, and, 
in addition, I’ll pay the funeral expenses 
of the fool that tries to ride her.” 





Sincere love is .... a real fact, and its 
own justification, and however various or 
anomalous or unusual may be the circum- 
stances and combinations under which it 
appears, it demands and has to be treat- 
ed by society with the utmost respect and 
reverence—as a law unto itself, probably 
the deepest and most intimate law of hu- 
man life, which only in the most excep- 
tional cases, if at all, may public institu- 
tions venture to interfere with—Carpenter. 


The genuinely educated man is not one 
who has merely passed through a great 
many different experiences and who has 
made the acquaintance of a wide range of 
men and things, but rather one who has 
formed the habit of consciously using the 
experiences he has already had, be_ they 
few or many, in testing the new experiences 
which come to him.—£. C. Moore. 


Remember, they who possess the deepest 
knowledge of human nature are the least 
violent in blaming its frailties —Sertus. 
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The British Conquest of 
Egypt by a Great Engineering 
Victory 


See pages 1224 and 1225 


THE great Nile dam at Assuan, just com- 
pleted, fastens the British mortgage on 
Egypt so firmly that it never can be lifted. 
It is an engineering triumph of the first 
magnitude, and adds 1,000,000 acres of 
arable land to the Nile Valley, in addition to 
doubling the number of crops per year. 

The source of all the predestined pros- 
perity of the vassal kingdom of Egypt is 
the wall of Assuan granite that has been 
built across the First Cataract during the 
past four years. The improved railroad sys- 
tem of the Nile Valley has made the jour- 
ney, even as far south as Khartum, one of 
ease and comfort. The writer travelled from 
Cairo to Assuan last spring in twenty-two 
hours. 

Assuan is many thousand years old. In 
the river opposite the town, and separated 
only by a fordable creek, is the island of 
Elephantine, on which once stood a city of 
1,000,000 people. Now it contains two mis- 
erable Nubian villages, where only the lan- 
guages of the far Soudan are heard. This 
island is a mile long, a narrow, stony ridge, 
around which the water flows, and upon the 
southern extremity of which the First Cata- 
ract makes its last plunge. All the Nile 
“ cataracts ” are merely foaming rapids, and 
do not fulfil the American meaning of the 
word. This is especially true of the Great 
Cataract at Wadi Halfa, where the water 
is torn to ribbons by sharp and jagged rocks 
for a distance of five miles. The Assuan 
rapid, however, was originally about a mile 
and « half in length. At the point where 
the rough water begins the Nile narrowed 
to about half a mile, having an abrupt lime- 
stone cliff on the western side and a slop- 
ing bank of granite to the eastward. Across 
this gorge and through the middle of the 
rock-strewn torrent, the English contractors, 
John Aird & Company, have built a wall 
of red granite—100 feet high, 86 feet broad 
at the base, and 24 feet at the top—that 
will endure as long as the Pyramids or the 
mammoth gateway at Karnak. Its practical 
completion was announced by cable a few 
days ago, because a roadway, properly pro- 
tected by iron railings, only remains to be 
built along its top. The large cut stones 
that compose this dam are dowelled and 
bolted together, so that nothing short of an 
earthquake can move them. 

An entire day was recently passed at “ the 
Great Barrage” by the writer, in the com- 
pany of Mr. John Blue, the chief engineer 
of this enterprise. Together we rode in a 
tram-car the length of the Barrage, visited 
the canal with its four locks at the west- 
ern side, and walked back along the mile- 
and-a-quarter crest of the structure. The ex- 
terior face of the masonry has a slight slope. 
The stones are carefully dressed on the 
edges, while their centres are left rough, 
and its exterior recalls the Pitti Palace at 
Florence. 

Under flood conditions the river rises 40 
feet at this point, 36 feet at Thebes, and 25 
at Cairo; but it is not the intention of the 

engineer that the torrent shall flow over 
the crest of the dam. One hundred and 
eighty sluices—the largest 21 feet high by 
6 feet wide, and the smallest ones (on the 
eastern side) 10 feet by 6 feet --are fitted 
with steel gates, by which the flow of wa- 
ter is kept under perfect control. When 
word is received by telegraph that the Nile 
Valley is under water, the storage will be- 
gin. The gates gradually will be lowered 
and finally closed. 

“This site was chosen after careful in- 
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spection of the river-banks,” said Chief-En- 
gineer Blue, as he and the write: stood on 
the crest of the Barrage. “ Solid rock exists 
on both sides—granite on the east and lime- 
stone on the west. The desert comes to the 
crest of the heights, on either hand. The 
bottom of the river was found to contain 
pockets of soft stone and débris that had to 
be dug out—in one instance to a depth of 
sixty feet—before reaching satisfactory 
foundation. All excavated material had to 
be handled by cranes or carried out in bas- 
kets upon the heads of natives. We em- 
ployed at one time as many as 15,000 peo- 
ple in all occupations—stone-cutters, engi- 
neers, blacksmiths, cooks, masons, and car- 
riers. This number of workmen creates a 
city. You see around us, on the hill-side, 
long rows of barracks where the men are 
quartered. The problem of housing and 
feeding this number of people is not a small 
ore. Accidents have been numerous; but 
w? have the best hospital in Egypt, supplied 
with competent surgeons, physicians, and 
nurses. A black Nubian who suffers injury 
in a blast or by a fall receives the same 
care given to our English and French engi- 
neers. As our work is almost done ”—he 
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was speaking in last March—* we have about 
6000 men on the roll to-day. Every block 
of stone is quarried, squared, and its loca- 
tion in the wall inseribed upon it. We know 
it will fit into place when we are ready 
for it. 

“The river had to be deflected at various 
times from its low-water chaniel, so that 
we could lay our foundations. This was 
easy; but our overmastering problem was to 
so time our work as to be ready for the 
annual flood. ‘Beware the ides of June!’ 
was never absent from our minds. The 
flood comes down the river like a mighty 
tidal wave, and the date of its appearance 
rarely varies more than two or three days. 
Of course we have telegraphic warnings 
from Khartum, but every preparation must 
be made in advance. If working on a foun- 
dation, for example, the cement must be 
hardened and the upper layers of stone so 
weighted down that they will not leave 
their bases. We learned much during the 
first year’s flood. A train of flat-cars, over- 
loaded with the largest stone blocks, were 
placed upon the trestling and incompleted 
walls; but the torrent made sport of them, 
and carried them far down the stream. We 
utilized the flood period between the middle 
of June and the last of August, when work 
on the structure was impossible, for quarry- 
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ing stone and excavating for the canal on the 
western bank.” 

While talking, Chief - Engineer Blue had 
conducted the visitor to one ot the large 
sluiceways shown in the photograph, 
through which the water was pouring in 
impetuous volume. As we neared the place 
a workman dropped a valuable hammer into 
the flood. A Nubian diver was sent down, 
and soon returned to the surface with the 
tool. Thence we went in a tram-car, pro- 
pelled by two coal-black Ethiopians, to the 
western side of the river to inspect the Nav- 
igation Canal. Mr. Blue pointed out sev- 
eral features thereof with pardonable pride, 
especially a new system of gates for the 
locks, differing from the conventional hinged 
lock-closers. These gates at Assuan slide 
together like the door between two parlors. 
When the visitor expressed doubt regarding 
the effectiveness of these appliances, Chief- 
Engineer Blue replied: 

“ Nearly every engineer who has been here 
has made the same objection; but we are 
sure of our work. Every possible strain 
has been carefully calculated. We know 
the weight of the water in the 130-foot lock, 
and the displacement of the Nile boats. 
We are positive that these gates will slide 
as easily as the drawers in my desk. 

“This canal is cut through the base of 
the cliff, as you see, starting below the cat- 
aract, and ending in the still water behind 
the large island of Lel-Hesseh. Although 
the present channel is at the western bank, 
between the island of Phile and the shore, 
the dam will create depth of water sufficient 
for any craft on this river. By-the-way, we 
shall not allow Phile to be submerged; we 
shall build a ten-foot wall around it.” 

On the face of the great structure is a 
tablet inscribed: “ H. H. Abbas Helmy Khe- 
dive, Foundation laid Feb. 12, 1899, by H. 
R.H. Duke of Connaught.” 

In answer to my inquiries, Chief-Engineer 
Blue explained exactly what is hoped to be 
accomplished by the dam: 

“The Nile is a river of gold; its waters 
are the wealth of Egypt. Heretofore, this 
precious flood, laden with vegetable matter 
that enriches the valley from here to the 
Delta, has run into the sea—with the ex- 
ception of the water saved in artificial 
pools and the Bahr- Yoosuf (the River of 
Joseph, a system of canals that run for 350 
miles parallel to the river). We shall let 
the river flow through the dam, because the 
inundation must occur. Then we shall grad- 
ually shut off the water and store it against 
the dry season. In a few years, after keep- 
ing careful records, we shall know how to 
serve out the precious fluid so that the 
canals will always be full, and not a gallon 
be wasted. The second dam at Wadi Halfa 
is certain to be built, and the storage-reser- 
voir there will be much larger, because the 
contour of the country lends itself readily 
to such a work. We may have to go above 
the town to find the proper retaining-walls, 
and the present railway to Berber and Khar- 
tum may have to be carried further inland, 
but no insuperable cbstacles present them- 
selves. With that dam completed, we shall 
be able to nurse the Nile like a babe in arms. 
Every gallon of Nile water, save enough to 
feed the stream, will be used for irriga- 
tion. A new field will open aiong the river 
for small oil-engines for pumping purposes, 
because petroleum is readily brought to 
Egypt from the Black Sea ports, and is the 
cheapest of cheap fuel. Egypt will awake 
from her sleep of many centuries, and be- 
come one of the busiest and richest parts of 
the world.” 

At this moment an English band on the 
esplanade “at Assuan was playing “ Rule 
Britannia.” We could not hear the musie, 
but we knew that “the Army of Occupa- 
tion ” was still in Egypt. 

























































































Alice in Summerland 


IX 


“T am sorry to say,” said the Duchess, 
a few mornings after our experience at the 
farm play, “that pasteboard farm-houses, 
and canvas mountains, and cologne of over- 
mastering scent, such as we got at the the- 
atricalities the other night, don’t quite sat- 
isfy thirst for the country.” 

“Mine too, neither,’ said the Dodo. 
“ City life has its extractions, of course, but 
with one lung full of soot and the other 
clogged up with dust and small pieces of 
subway, I sort of feel as if I’d like to get 
away from it for a day or two, and breathe 
some of the pure benzine of the country- 
side.” 

“He means ozone, Uncle Jab,” Alice ex- 
plained. “And I'd like a little of it my- 
self. In fact, I am hungry for it. I don’t 
think I quite like the city in the summer- 
time.” 

“It’s no place for children,” said the 
March Hare, with a wisdom beyond his 
brains. 

“But for Hatters it is a perfect banana,” 
said the Hatter. 

“Bonanza, Hatter dear,” said Alice. 

“Have your way, child,” returned the 
Hatter. “Have your way. Bonanza be it, 
but banana is not necessarily wrong. The 
city is fruit for the Hatter, which nobody 
can deny in the good old summer-time. I 
could stay here forever.” 

“Well, I couldn't, and sha’n’t,” said the 
Duchess. “I’m willing to come back, but 
stay I never shall. Can’t you take us off to 
the country for a day or two?” 

“ Yes,” said I, the suggestion fitting in ad- 
mirably with my own ideas of comfort. “I 
can take you to a charming little country 
town called Saratoga.” 

“One of the suburbs?” asked the Duchess. 

“Tn the sense that the whole country is a 
suburb of New York, yes,” said I. “If you 
mean in the other sense, no. It is about 
two hundred miles to the north of us.” 

“Seems to me I have heard of it,” said 
the Dodo. “It’s the place where the beds 
have mineral springs, isn’t it, and people 
wear diamonds instead of waistcoats?” 

“That is the place,” said I. 

“Ts it real country, where the horses 
graze, and lambs go gambolling on the 
green?” asked the Duchess. 

“Tt is renowned, your Grace,’ said I, 
“both for its horses and its gambolling. 
Most of the latter, however, is done on the 
red or the black.” 

“And can one get good wheeling there?” 
asked the March Hare. 

“Tam told that the wheel at Saratoga is 
as continuous as that of Monte Carlo,” said 
l. “Shall we go?” 

“It’s a long walk,’ demurred the Duchess. 
“Two hundred miles.” 

“ Especially back,” said the March Hare, 
again with a wisdom beyond his brains, for 
Saratoga is an expensive place to leave. 

“ We'll go by boat,” said I. “ Up the Hud- 
son to Albany, thence by train.” 

“But I’m afraid of the sea,’ said the 
Duchess. 

“There is no danger,’ I replied. “ All 
the way, Duchess, you are in sight of land.” 

And with that understanding we embarked 
upon the night boat, and were soon on our 
way to the great watering-place of the north. 

“Say,” said the Hatter, as we climbed into 
the upper berth that night—“ain’t Sarato- 
ga the headquarters of the American Tract 
Society?” 

* Well—” I began. 

* And a leader in the publishing business ?” 
he added. count 

“ Well,” I resumed, “ you aren’t far from 
it. You'll find it full of the American Track 
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Society, and as for the publishing business— 
yes. It swarms with book-makers.” 

A jest which must have had soothing qual- 
ities, for it was received not with smiles or 
laughter of any sort, but with snores from 
both the Hatter and the March Hare in 
unison. The Dodo bird spent the night 
perched on the walking-beam. 


x 


At ten o’clock the following morning we 
entered Saratoga, and descending from the 
train met with our first mishap. The active 
hotel-runners at the station, after the man- 
ner of their kind, before I was able to in- 
terfere pounced upon my party, and the 
first thing I knew Alice and the Duchess 
had been whisked off to the Grand Union 
Hotel, the Hatter was seized by a burly 
negro and carried to the United States, while 
the Dodo and the March Hare were kid- 
napped by runners for the Windsor and Con- 
gress Hall. It took me an hour to get the 
party together again. 

* Ain’t they cordial!” panted the Duchess, 
as the reunion took place. “That choco- 
late-colored gentleman acted as if he’d been 
waiting for me all his life, and gave me a 
delightful ride in his blunderbuss.” 

“Saratoga is renowned for its warm 
heart,” said I. “There are more glad hands 
to the square inch at the Saratoga station 
than you can find anywhere else in the civil- 
ized world. As soon as they see a stranger 
here they take him in.” 

“They do indeed,” said the Duchess. “I 
felt myself so very welcome that for a mo- 
ment I forgot my rankness. Where do we 
put up?” 

“ All over the city,” said I. “There’s a 
piazza to sit on whichever way you turn, 
and there are so many people here that no 
one knows whether you belong to where you 
are or not. If we put up at one place it 
would cost us five dollars a day. Putting up 
all over doesn’t cost a cent.” 

“Tet’s put up all over,” said the Dodo. 
“We'll get more for our money.” 

This we proceeded to do. For an hour we 
sat on one piazza, and then on another, and 
still later on another, until the Duchess 
grew weary of it. 

*“ Haven’t we stolen enough piazzas?” she 
asked. “I’m just gorged with rockin’-chairs 
and music.” 

“°Tain’t any too countrified, is it?” put in 
the Dodo. 

“Hi!” roared the Hatter, pointing to a 
stout gentleman bearing down in our direc- 
tion. “Look at the man with the bicycle- 
lantern on his shirt.” . 

I explained to the Hatter that it was not 
a bicyele-lantern, but a diamond. 

“Who is he?” asked the March Hare. 
“The King of the Kohinoors?” 

“No,” said I. “He is what they call a 
book-maker. He makes a million a minute 
by letting other people bet on the races.” 

“Dues he use his diamond to read his 
books by?” queried the Dodo. 

“Not exactly,” said I. “He wears it 
merely as a sort of voucher for his financial 
responsibility.” 

“T see,” said the Duchess. “If a man 
with a diamond as big as a piece of coal 
owes you thirty cents it don’t worry you 
much.” 

“That’s it,’ I replied. ‘You know he’s 
good.” 

“He doesn’t look good,” observed the Dodo, 
eying the gentleman under discussion. “I 
don’t believe he’s a superintendent of a Sun- 
day-school when he’s home.” 

“You never can tell,” said the Duchess. 
“ What a man is at home ain’t any hyperion 
as to what he becomes when he gets into a 
place like this. Lets people bet on the races, 
eh?” 

“Yes,” said I. 





“Well, there’s a lot of ’em here,” com- 
mented the Duchess, looking out on the 
highway. “I’ve seen Americans, and Turks, 
and Celts, and Kthiopians, and Anglo- 
Saxons, and Semiticans by the hundreds. 
How do they bet, Mr. Jabberwock? So much 
on how many people of one race vass the 
piazza in ten minutes? I'd like to bet 
a dollar on the Semiticans, with the Ethio- 
pians for a place.” 

I explained to the Duchess that it was 
not the human, but the equine races that 
people bet on. 

“Ah!” said she. “I see. That’s out on 
the farm, I suppose. What do they do, 
hitch the horses up to ploughs, and see which 
can furrow up the field the quickest?” 

“A good race-horse furrows up the field 
all right,” I replied, with some seeming ir- 
relevancy. “ We’d better get something to 
eat first, and then go out to the farm, as 
you call it, where the races are.” 

* And shall we see the farmers?” asked the 
Dodo, eagerly. 

“The place will be full of ’em,” said I, 
with a sigh, sadly conscious that where 
horse-racing is concerned I am something of 
a “farmer” myself. 

“T’m thirsty as thunder,” said the Hat- 
ter. “Can’t we get some of the famous 
waters ?” 

I took the whole party to the Congress 
Spring. 

“Gee!” cried the Hatter, as he drained 
his glass. “ What is it made of—needles?” 

“Mercy, what stuff!” roared the Dodo. 
“Tastes like broken glass.” 

“Can’t say I like it,” observed the Duch- 
ess, making a wry face. “It’s wet enough, 
but I feel as if I had been drinking a vitri- 
fied brick.” 

* Liquified, Duchess love,” said Alice. 

“ All right,” said the Duchess. “ As long 
as I don’t have to drink any more of it I 
don’t care whether it is liquified, vitri- 
fied, or petrified. The food ain’t as prickly 
as the water, is it?” she added. 

I assured her not, and, taking the hint, I 
hired a trap, in which we drove out to the 
lake, where we found a most appealing 
luncheon-place called Arrowhead. Here we 
enjoyed fresh trout, frogs’ legs, a broiled 
chicken of luscious tenderness, some corn 
fritters with maple syrup, and some ten 
platefuls of hashed cream potatoes, an 
apparent specialty of the house, which is 
given away with every course on the card 
save the cocktail and the coffee. Returning 
immediately after the luncheon, we entered 
the grand stand of the racing association. 

“ Queer-looking farm,” said the Duchess. 
“What do they raise here?” 

“Thunder,” said I, not knowing what else 
to say. 

Fortunately at this point the Duchess’s at- 
tention was drawn from my reply by the 
appearance of a half-dozen horses before 
the tape. I fear I should have had some 
difficulty in explaining the exact value to so- 
ciety of a thunder crop. The Dodo had wan- 
dered off, and Alice and the others were busy 
watching the people. 

The horses started off, and a very pretty 
race was run. 

“ Humph!” said the Duchess, as the steeds 
rushed past the finish amid great excite- 
ment. “Those monkeys don’t seem to have 
much control over the horses. Every mo- 
ther’s horse of ’em ran away. Can’t get 
much ploughing out of vicious beasts like 
them.” 

“Those are not monkeys, Duchess,” I ex- 
plained; “they are jockeys.” 

“ Jockeys, eh? ’Tain’t a very fattening 
business, is it?” she replied. ‘When does 
the mowing-machine race come off? That’s 
what I want to. see.” 

T began to rue the day I was born. Sure- 
ly this was not in the best sense of the term 

































a sporting Duchess. I outlined to her as 
best I could the exact function of the track ; 
told her as much—or as little—as I knew 
about it myself, to her very great disgust. 

“Nothing at all but that?” she cried. 
“ What a waste of time! Why,” she added, 
impatiently, “look at all these people—10,- 
000 of them, ain’t there?” 

“ At least that,” I agreed. 

“ Wasting four hours a day apiece for six 
days of the week?” she snapped. “How 
much does that make—ten times four—40,- 
000 hours each day for six days! Mercy! 
Why, 240,000 hours gone watchin’ a run- 
away !—240,000 hours is 10,000 days—good 
Lord, pretty nearly twenty-five years. My, 
what a week!” 

Never having looked at it in that light 
before, I was floored, and before I knew it 
found myself meekly following the Duchess 
and the rest of the party back to the car- 
riage, all save the Dodo, the first in high 
dudgeon over what she considered a wicked 
waste of time. 

“A quarter of a century gone in a week!” 
she muttered, angrily. “It’s positively aw- 
ful. Take me back to the Subway.” 

We entered the carriage in silence, and 
for the first time I observed that the Dodo 
was missing. 

“Where can he be?” said Alice, anxious- 
ly. “I do hope he hasn’t got himself into 
trouble. He is such a careless bird.” 

*T’ll go back and find him,” said I, alight- 
ing. 

My search was not in vain, and was none 
too soon, for my feathered friend was look- 
ing for a policeman when I found him. 

“T’ve been swindled,” he cried, trembling 
with rage. “I bought a horse for $3, and 
the cuss won’t let me have him.” 

“ Bought—a—horse?” I replied. 

“Yes,” said he. “I was standing down 
near the front, and a chap came up with a 
list of horses and asked me if I didn’t want 
one. I picked out a beast called ‘ Hot 
Toddy,’ gave the man three dollars, and 
now—” 

“Great heavens!” 
home.” 

“ But I want the horse,” he retorted. 

We took train at 5.30 p.m., reached the 
boat which sailed at eight, and the next 
morning were back safe and sound in New 
York. 

“ Well,” said the Duchess, as we climbed 
the stair to my apartment, “ I’ve been pretty 
much all over the world, and there’s only 
one place I ever saw that is at all like Sara- 
toga.” 

“What’s that, dear?” asked Alice. 

“Saratoga,” said the Duchess. 

“Tt’s a bad place to buy a horse at,” 
snapped the Dodo, moodily. 

Wherein I am disposed to think her Grace, 
and the Dodo as well, was quite right. 


I cried, “come on 





Finance 


However greatly opinions may differ as 
to the wisdom of or justification for active 
bull speculation at the moment, the fact re- 
mains that stocks have risen substantially 
lately, and that the rise has been attended 
by greater activity than had been witnessed 
in months. It is all very well to talk of 
the “artificial” character of the upward 
movement, and of the relative insignificance 
of bona fide transactions. The average 
speculator is less concerned with the means 
employed than with the result achieved, 
and those who were dissuaded from taking 
a “flyer ” in this or the other stock through 
listening to the advice of conservative 
friends see the profits they might have 
made had they been allowed to “use their 
judgment,” with feelings of chagrin and re- 
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sentment. Men sometimes make money by 
plunging blindly, with the sublime courage 
of ignorance. It is on record that a hope- 
less lamb waxed rich in the old days through 
buying and selling “Canton” stock, his 
guide being the newspaper reports of the 
Chinese tea trade, which he read religiously 
every day. Never was there a more sur- 
prised man than he when he learned that he 
had been “ trading” in the shares of a rail- 
road in Ohio and not in the Celestial Em- 
pire. The financial writers, without notable 
exception, have been advising caution; the 
uncertainties of the situation have been 
dwelt upon at great length; general under- 
lying conditions, present and _ prospective, 
have been analyzed carefully, and the wis- 
dom of doing little, and that little slowly, 
has been pointed out. Notwithstanding 
this, security prices have risen sharply, and 
Wall Street has enjoyed “ million-share” 
market-days. It led to the remark by a 
well-known operator: “If the newspapers 
only keep on being bearish, we'll have a 
bull market yet.” 

The cynical observation was characteris- 
tic of the class typified by the stock-gambler 
in question. It would merit no comment 
were it not for the fact that it shows how 
deeply rooted is the belief in the ease with 
which the cupidity of the stock-gambling 
public may be aroused by such manipula- 
tion as that to which the stock-market has 
been treated of late. None will deny that 
the country at large is doing well, and that 
the promise of the crops is rapidly becom- 
ing a golden certainty. It is not to be 
doubted that the period of prosperity will 
extend for several months to come. But 
that means, more than anything else, that 
the beginning of the definite downward 
movement is not yet at hand. It does not 
necessarily follow that a still further rise 
in stock prices is inevitable or justifiable. 
If it be true that in the recent past the 
magnitude and extent of the country’s stu- 
pendous prosperity were underestimated, it 
is by no means an indisputable fact that 
security values are not fully “ discounting ” 
all the prosperity now in sight. However, 
it is easily conceivable that a community 
of potential stock-gamblers, whose purses 
are filled to overflowing as the result of 
good business since the last disastrous ex- 
perience at the great game, may throw to 
the winds those very instincts of commer- 
cial prudence and the sagacity which have 
won pecuniary success in legitimate pur- 
suits and take to reckless speculation once 
more. It has happened before. And if there 
is no precedent for a bull market starting 
from such a high price-level as we see to- 
day, neither is there, for that matter, any 
precedent for such remarkable conditions as 
prevail to-day in every department of in- 
dustry, trade, and finance. History is 
philosophy teaching by example; and we 
lack examples, for there is much that is 
unexampled in the annals of Wall Street. 
Adaptability to the new conditions is not so 
easy as it looks. But there certainly can be 
nothing irrational in making haste slowly 
at a time when perplexing problems rise on 
every hand. Money may not be made by 
abstaining from the indiscriminate purchase 
of manipulated securities; but none will be 
lost. However, inactivity is hateful to the 
American spirit, and it may be that the 
stock-manipulators are rather keen psychol- 
ogists than conservative upbuilding finan- 
ciers. They may win out. 

For a fortnight hardly a day has passed 
in which a dozen stocks or more have not 
established new “high record” prices. The 
outside public, as a whole, has turned a deaf 
ear to the alluring voice of the stock-ticker, 
notwithstanding. There has been, of course, 
some buying of stocks by outsiders, but in 
proportions too insignificant to have been 
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altogether gratifying to the managers of 
the pools and leaders of cliques. The mo- 
ment the demand was supplied and the 
pool-managers suspended aggressive opera- 
tions for the rise, that moment prices re- 
acted. The only success that is visible to 
the naked eye has been in raising quoted 
values to a very high plane without there- 
by increasing the holdings of the pools and 
syndicates. This is due to the fact, to 
which attention has so often been called 
in this column, that the supply of stocks 
available for stock-market operations is con- 
centrated in few hands. First, the amount 
held by the public; that is, by thousands of 
investors, large and small, throughout the 
breadth and length of the land, as attest- 
ed by the transfer-books of every railroad 
company whose shares are on a divided 
basis. Secondly, the huge blocks taken out 
of Wall Street—that in former years 
were held by mere speculators—by the great 
railroads in furtherance of the community- 
of-ownership principle. And lastly, by the 
financial syndicates, which are carrying 
enormous quantities of securities acquired 
to secure the controlling interest in divers 
properties, by means of which various 
“deals” could be carried through—deals 
enhancing the value of the old issues or 
permitting the manufacture of increased 
quantities of new securities, which it is 
desired to dispose of to the ultimate buyer: 
the public. By reason of the foregoing the 
manipulating cliques have failed to encoun- 
ter much outside selling, if they have not 
succeeded in inducing much outside buying. 
The public, in other words, has given pas- 
sive assistance to the “ marking-up ” process. 
Obviously, the final success of the syndi- 
cates and pools will come only when the 
greater part of the burden is shifted from 
their shoulders to the public’s. It is for 
that reason that the current stock-market ex- 
cites far more than the usual interest. 

Usually, no decisive or extensive bull cam- 
paign is carried on in September. It is a 
month of money-market uncertainties by 
reason of crop-moving operations. Thus, the 
current stock speculation is worth watch- 
ing. Bank reserves are pretty low, and 
there is no likelihood of any improvement; 
that is, of such an improvement as would 
produce an abundance of cash; and cash is 
needed to carry on speculation. At the mo- 
ment, money rates are easy, but they can- 
not long remain so if in addition to the 
usual drain from the interior the banks are 
called upon to help the buying of stocks on 
margin by heedless speculators. Do the 
large operators, with stocks to sell, propose 
to continue their manipulation with the in- 
tention, or the hope, of marketing as many 
stocks as possible, in the fortnight or so that 
will elapse before the money-market shall 
sharply say to the public, “Thou shalt 
not gamble”? Or do they believe that the 
country has reached so definitely strong a 
position in the credit centres of the world 
and in the world’s trade that Europe's 
surplus funds may be had for the asking? 
If the former is the assumption on which 
stocks continue to be made attractively ac- 
tive, all that can be said is that all prece- 
dents will fail, and that, moreover, there are 
no strong premonitory signs that the public 
will indulge in the wholesale buying of 
securities at the prevailing high level so 
long as the monetary outlook is not clear. 
If the latter assumption be true, and money 
sufficient be forth-coming, there yet remain 
other matters to consider. Will the mere 
continuation of our prosperity mean greater 
value-making conditions? Prices in many 
instances are above the plane of actual 
values. There are still some “ bargains” 
in the stock-market, no doubt; but that pre- 
cisely emphasizes the necessity of wise dis- 
crimination. 
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At this moment Peggy Ryle opened the door 


The Intrusions of Peggy 


By 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE PERJURER 


EGGY’S appointment had not been a secret in the Fricker 
Pp household, though its precise object was not known; it had 

been laughed and joked over in the presence of the family 
friend, Beaufort Chance. He had joined in the mirth, and made a 
mental note of the time appointed—just as he had of Trix Tre- 
valla’s address in Harriet Street. Hence it was that he caused 
himself to be driven to the address a little while after Peggy had 
started on her way to Fricker’s. The woman who answered his 
ring said that Mrs. Trevalla was seeing nobody; her scruples were 
banished by his confident assurance that he was an old friend, 
and by five shillings which he slipped into her hand. He did not 
scrutinize his impulse to see Trix; it was rather blind, but it was 
overpowering. An idea had taken hold of him which he hid 
arefully in his heart, hid from the Frickers above all—and tried, 
perhaps, to hide from himself too; for it was dangerous. 

Trix’s nerves had not recovered completely; they were not 
tuned to meet sudden encounters. She gave a startled ery as the 
door was opened hastily and as hastily closed, and he was left 
alone with her. She was pale and looked weary about the eyes, 
but she looked beautifut too, softened by her troubles and endowed 
with the attraction of a new timidity; he marked it in her as 
useful to his purposes. 

“You? What have you come for?” she cried, not rising nor 
offering him her hand. 

He set down his hat and pulled off his gloves deliberately. 
He knew they were alone in the lodgings; she was at his mercy. 
That was the first thing he had aimed at, and it was his. 

“Your friends naturally want to see how you are getting on,” 
he said, with a laugh. “ They’ve been hearing so much about you.” 

Trix tried to compose herself to a quiet contempt, but the 
nerves were wrong and she was frightened. 

“Well, things have turned out funnily, haven’t they? Not 
quite what they looked like being when we met last, at Viola 
Blixworth’s! You were hardly the stuff to fight Fricker, were 
you? Or me either—though you thought you could manage me 
comfortably.” 


Anthony Hope 


His words were brutal enough; his look surpassed them. Trix 
shrank back in her chair. 

“T don’t want to talk to you at all,” she protested, in a help- 
less manner. 

“ Ah, it’s always had to be just what you wanted, hasn't it? 
Never mind anybody else! But haven’t you learned that that 
doesn’t exactly work? I shou'd have thought it would have 
dawned on you. Well, I don’t want to be unpleasant. What's 
going to happen now? No Mervyn! No marquisate in the future! 
No money in the present, I’m afraid! You’ve made a bungle of 
it; Trix.” 

“T’ve nothing at all to say to you. If I’ve—if I’ve made mis- 
takes, I—” 

“You’ve suffered for them? Yes, I fancy so. And you made 
some pretty big ones. It was rather a mistake to send me to the 
right-about, wasn’t it? You were warned. You chose to go on. 
Here you are. Don’t you sometimes think you'd better have 
stuck to me?” 

“No!” Trix threw the one word at him with a disgusted 
contempt which roused his anger even while he admired the 
effort of her courage. 

* What! you’re not tamed yet?” he sneered. 
and Glowing Stars, and being the lJaughing-stock of 
haven’t tamed you?” 

He spoke slowly, never taking his eyes from her; her defiance 
worked on the idea in his heart. He had run a fatal risk once 
before under her influence; he felt her influence again while he 
derided her. Enough of what he had been clung about him to 
make him feel how different she was from Connie Fricker. To 
conquer her and make her acknowledge the conquest was the desire 
that came upon him, tempting him to forget at what peril he 
would break with Connie. 

“You only came here to laugh at me,” 
on.” 

“One can’t help laughing a bit,” he remarked; “ but I don’t 
want to be hard on you. If you’d done to some men what you 
did to me, they mightn’t take it so quietly. But I’m ready to be 
friends.” 

“Whatever I did, you’ve taken more than your revenge—far 


“ Even this palace, 
London 


“Well, go 


said Trix. 
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more. 
am. Isn’t it enough? 

* And how’s old Mervyn’? 
from him, the stuck-up fool!” 

* | won't discuss Lord Mervyn.” 

“Tied be surprised to see us together here, wouldn’t he?” 
Ile laughed, enjoying the thought of Mervyn’s discomfiture; he 
might make it still more complete if he vielded to his idea. He 
came round the table and leaned against it, crossing his feet; he 
Was within a yard of her chair, and looked down at her in insolent 
disdain and more insolent admiration. Now again he marked her 
fear and played on it. 

“Yes, we got the whip-hand of you, and I think you know it 
now. And that’s what you want; that’s the way to treat you. I 
should have known how to deal with you. What could a fool like 
Mervyn do with a woman like you? You’re full of devil.” 

Poor Trix, feeling at that moment by no means full of “ devil,” 
elanced at him with a new terror. She had set herself to endure 
his taunts, but the flavor that crept into them now was too much. 

“IT don't forget we were friends. You’re pretty well stranded 
now. Well, I'll look after you, if you like. But no more tricks! 
You must behave yourself.” 

“Do you suppose I should ever willingly speak to you again?” 

* Yes, | think so. When the last of the money’s gone, perhaps? 
I don’t fancy your friends here can help you much. It ’ll be worth 
while remembering me then.” 

“Id sooner starve,” said Trix, decisively. 

“Wait a bit, wait a bit,” he jeered. 

“T ask you to go,” she said, pointing to the door. A trivial 
circumstance interfered with any attempt at more dramatie ac- 
tion: the wire of the bell was broken, as Trix well knew. 

“Yes, but you can’t always have what you want, can you?” 
His tone changed to one of bantering intimacy. “ Come, Trix, be 
a sensible girl. You’re beat, and you know it. You’d better drop 
your airs. By Jove, I wouldn’t offer so much to any other 
woman!” 

“What do you want?” she asked, curtly and desperately. 
‘I’ve got nothing to give you—no more money, no more power, 
no more influence. I’ve got nothing.” Her voice shook for a 
moment as she sketched her worldly position. 

A pause followed. Beaufort Chance longed to make the 
plunge, and yet he feared it. If he told her that she still had 
what he wanted, he believed that he could bend her to his will; 
to try at least was the strong impulse in him. But how much 
would it mean? He was fast in the Fricker net. Yet the very 
passions which had led him into that entanglement urged him 
now to break loose, to follow his desire, and to risk everything for 
it. The tyrannous instinct that Connie had so cleverly played 
upon would find a far finer satisfaction if the woman he had once 
wooed when she was exalted, when she gave a favor by listening 
and could bestow distinetion by her consent, should bend before 
him and come to him in humble submission, owning him her 
refuge, owing him everything, in abject obedience. That was the 
picture which wrought upon his mind and appealed to his nature. 
Ile saw nothing unlikely in its realization, if once he resolved to 
aim at that. What other refuge had she? And had she not liked 
him onee? She would have liked him more, he told himself, and 
been true to him, if he had taken a proper tone towards her 
and assumed a proper mastery—as he had with Connie Fricker ; 
in a passing thought he thanked Connie’ for teaching him the 
lesson, and took comfort from the thought. Connie would not be 
really troublesome; he could manage her too. 

* No, you've got nothing,” he said at last; “ but supposing I 
say I don’t mind that?” 

Trix looked at him again, and suddenly began to laugh 
hysterically. The idea he hinted was horrible, but to her it was 
inexpressibly ludicrous too. She saw what he wanted, what he 
had the madness to suggest. She was terrified, but she laughed ; 
she knew that her mirth would rouse his fury, but it was not to 
be resisted. She thought that she would go on laughing even if 
he struck her in the face—an event which, for the second time 
in their acquaintance, did not seem to her unlikely. 

* Are you—can you actually—” she gasped. 

“Don't be a fool! There’s nothing to laugh at. Hold your 
tongue and think it over. Remember, I don’t bind myself. Vl 
see how you behave. I’m not going to be fooled by you twice. 
You ought to know it doesn’t pay you to do it, too, by now.” He 
became more jocular. “ You’d have better fun with me than with 
Mervyn, and I dare say you'll manage to wheedle me into giving 
you a great deal of your own way after all.” 

Ile was still more outrageous than Trix had thought him be- 
fore. She was prepared for much, but hardly for this. He had 
degenerated even from what he had shown himself in their earlier 
intercourse. Outwardly, among men, in public life, she supposed 
that he was still presentable, was still reckoned a gentleman. 
Allowing for the fact that many men were gentlemen in dealing 
with other men, or appeared so, who failed to preserve even the 
appearance with women, she remained amazed at the coarse 
vulgarity of his words and tone. It is possible that his atten- 
tions to Connie Fricker had resulted in a deterioration of his 
style of treating such matters; or the change may merely have 
been part of the general lowering the man had undergone. 

* Well, Tl be off now,” he said, lifting himself from the table 
leisurely. “ You think about it. T’ll come and see you again.” 
He held out his hand. “ You’re looking deuced pretty to-day,” 
he told her. “ Pale and interesting, and all that, you know. I 
say. if we do it, old Mervyn ‘Il look pretty blue, eh? The laugh 
‘ll be against him then, won’t it?” 

Trix had not given him her hand. 


Yes, if you wanted to see me helpless and ruined, here I 
Can’t you go now?” 
At any rate, I’ve taken you away 





She was afraid of the 
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parting. Her fears were not groundless. He laughed as_ he 
stepped up to her chair. She drew back in horror, guessing his 
purpose. It would seem to him quite natural to kiss her—she 
divined that. She had no leisure to judge or to condemn his 
standard; she knew only that she loathed the idea passionately. 
She covered her face with her hands. 

“ Guessed it, did you?” he laughed, rather pleased, and, bend- 
ing over, he took hold of her wrists and tore her hands from 
in front of her face. 

At this moment, however—and the thing could hardly have 
been worse timed from one point of view, or better from another— 
Peggy Ryle opened the door. Peggy trod light, the baize door 
swung quietly, Beaufort’s attention had been much preoccupied. 
His hands were still on Trix’s wrists when he turned at the 
opening of the door. So far as the facts of the situation went, 
explanation was superfluous; the meaning of the facts was 
another thing. 

Peggy had come in looking grave, wistful, distressed; the 
shadow of the Fricker interview was still over her. When she 
saw the position she stood on the threshold, saying nothing, 
smiling doubtfully. Trix dropped her hands in her Jap with a 
sigh; pure and great relief was her feeling. Beaufort essayed 
unconsciousness; it was an elaborate and clumsy effort. 

“Glad to have a glimpse of you before I go, Miss Ryle. I 
called to see how Mrs. Trevalla was, but I must run away now.” 

“So sorry,” said Peggy. ‘‘ Let me show you the way.” 

The doubtful smile gave way to a broader and more mirth- 
ful one. Trix’s eyes had telegraphed past horror and present 
thanksgiving. Moreever, Beaufort looked a fool—and Peggy had 
just come from the Frickers’. This last circumstance she seemed 
to think would interest Beaufort; or did she merely aim at 
carrying off the situation by a tactful flow of talk? 

“T’ve just been to call on your friends the Frickers,” she said, 
brightly. “What a nice girl Miss Fricker is! She says she’s 
great friends with you.” 

“*T go there a lot on business,” he explained, stiffly. 

“On business?” Peggy laughed. “I dare say you do, Mr. 
Chance! She’s so friendly and cordial, isn’t she? It must be 
nice riding with her! And what a beautiful bracelet you gave 
her!” ; 

Beaufort shot a morose glance at her, and from her to Trix. 
Trix was smiling, though still agitated. Peggy was laughing in 
an open, good-natured fashion. 

“T envied it awfully,” she confessed. 
Trix—just beauties!” 

Mr. Beaufort Chance said good-by. 

“T hope to see you again,” he added to Trix from the doorway. 

“Do tell Miss Fricker how much I like her,” Peggy implored, 
following him to the baize door. 

He went down stairs silently; or not quite silently—cursing 
Peggy, yet not on the whole ill-pleased with his visit. He 
seemed to have made some progress in the task of subduing Trix 
Trevalla. She had been frightened—that was something. He 
walked off buttoning his frock-coat, looking like a_ prosperous, 
orderly, and most respectable gentleman. Fortunately, emotions 
primitively barbarous are not indicated by external iabels, or 
walks in the street would be fraught with strange discoveries. 

It did not take long to put Peggy abreast of events; Trix’s 
eyes could have done it almost without words. 

“Men are astonishing,” opined, Peggy, embracing Beaufort 
Chance and Fricker in a liberal generalization. 

. “They say we’re astonishing,” Trix reminded her. 

“Oh, that’s just because they're stupid.” She grew grave. 
* Anyhow, they’re very annoying,” she concluded. 

“He said he’d come again, Peggy. What a worm I am now! 
I’m horribly afraid.” 

“So he did,” Peggy reflected, and sat silent with a queer little 
smile on her lips. 

Trix Trevalla fell into a new fit of despair, or a fresh out- 
pouring of the bitterness that was always in her now. 

“T might as well,’ she said. “I might just as well. What 
else is there left for me? I’ve made shipwreck of it all, and 
Beaufort Chance isn’t far wrong about me. He’s just about the 
sort of fate I deserve. Why do the things you deserve make you 
sick to think of them? He wouldn’t actually beat me if I 
behaved properly and did as I was told, I suppose, and that’s 
about as much as I ean expect. Oh, I’ve been such a fool!” 

“Having been a fool doesn’t matter, if you’re sensible now,” 
said Peggy. 

“Sensible! Yes, he told me to be sensible too! I suppose 
the sensible thing would be to tell him to come again to lie 
down before him, and thank him very much if he didn’t stamp 
too hard on me.” ‘ 

Peggy remembered how Mr. Fricker had hinted that Trix was 
very much in the position in which her own fancy was now 
depicting her. Could that be helped? It seemed not—without 
four thousand pounds anyhow. 

Trix came and leaned over the back of her chair. “T laughed 
at him, Peggy—I laughed, but I might yield. He might frighten 
me into it. And I’ve nowhere else to turn. Supposing I went to 
him with my hundred a year? That’s about what I’ve left 
myself, I suppose, after everything’s paid.” 

“ Well, that’s a lot of money,” said Peggy. 

“You child!” cried Trix, half laughing, half crying. 
you’re a wonderful child. Can’t you save me, Peggy?” 

* What from?” 

“Oh, I suppose, in the end, from myself. 
drifting. Will he come again, Peggy?” : an 

Peggy had no radical remedy, but her immediate prescription 
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was not lacking in wisdom as a temporary 
expedient. She sent Trix to bed, and was 
obeyed with a docility that would have sat- 
isfied any of those who had set themselves 
to teach Trix moral lessons. Then Peggy 
herself sat down and engaged in the task of 
thinking. It had not been at all a _ pros- 
perous day. Fricker was a source of de- 
spair, Chance of a new apprehension; Trix 
herself was a perplexity most baffling of 
all. The ruin of self-respect, bringing in 
its train an abandonment of hope for ‘self, 
was a strange and bewildering spectacle; 
she did not see how to effect its repair. 
Trix’s horror of yielding to the man, com- 
bined with her fear that she might yield, 
was a state of mind beyond Peggy’s power 
of diagnosis; she knew only that it clam- 
ored for instant and strong treatment. 

Beaufort Chance would come again! Sud- 
denly Peggy determined that he should— 
on a day she would fix! She would charge 
herself with that. She smiled again as a 
hope came into her mind. She had been 
considerably impressed with Connie Fricker. 

The greater puzzle remained behind, the 
wider, more forlorn hope on which every- 
thing turned. “ How much do men love wo- 
men?” asked Peggy Ryle. 

Then the thought of her pledged word 
flashed across her mind. She might not tell 
Airey that Trix was ruined; she might not 
tell Airey that she herself knew his secret. 
She had hoped to get something from Airey 
without those disclosures; it was hopeless 








ADVICETO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SooTHinG SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pein, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa.—[Ad 





A MOTHER’S MILK 
may not fit the requirements of herown offspring. A failing 
milk is usually a poor milk. BorRDEN’s EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK has been the standard for more than forty 
rears Send for book “ Babies,” 71 Hudson St., N. Y.— 





TIME, said Franklin, is the stuff of Life. Telephone service 
saves time. Verd. — a. for Residence Service in Man- 
hattan from $48 N. Y. Telephone oo 15 Dey St., 
111 West 38th St. 315 ‘West 125th St. —[Adv.] 








Ask for Apsott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, when | 


you go to druggist or grocer for a reliable tonic in the spring. 
ABBOTT’s the best for all seasons.—[Adv. 





You may talk about your Champagnes, but I know of none 
as popular as CooK’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry.—[Adv.] 





UsE_BROWN’S_ Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Pretty boxes and odors are 
used to sell such soaps as no 
one would touch if he saw 
them undisguised. Beware of 
a soap that depends on some- 
thing outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap in the 
world, is scented or not, as you 
wish; and the money is in the 
merchandise, not in the box. 


Established over 100 years, 
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American Success Series 


«Improvement the order of the age”’ 
A rigid test of every part is the best guaran. 
tee of the whole great 


Success, 
The Smith Premier Typewriter 


Hoa. J. H. BROMWELL 
Congressman from Qhio, on Committee of Post : 
Offices and Post Roads, formerly wrote and taught = ae ° 
stenography. 


American Success Series in Gook Form.—aAt the end of this year, the Smith Premier Typewriter Company will 
publish a handsome booklet containing pictures and brief biographies of twelve successful Americans who have profited by their 
use of stenography or typewriting. ‘These books will be mailed free only to persons who send us their names and addresses, 


with request for same, 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., mh a 

















“The groves were God's first temples.” 


SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 














No finer place in September can be 
found than the Adirondacks. The air is | 
cool and bracing, the fishing fine, the 
scenery beautiful, and they can be reached 
in a night from Boston, New York, or 
Niagara Falls. . All parts of the Adiron- 
dacks are reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy of No. 20 of the “ Four-Track Series,” “ The Adirondacks 
and How to Reach Them,” will be sent free on receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central R.R., Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Kodak | 


Simplicity 
has made the 
Kodak way 
the sure way 
in picture 
taKing. 


$5.00 to $75.00 
EASTMAN 
KODAK CO. 

Rochester, N.Y. 
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CHEW Beeman’s 


The 
Original 


PEPSIN: 
GUM } 





Cures Indigestion and Sea-sick- 


ness. All Others Are imitations 
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“_PISO’S CURE FOR 
5 CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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ARPE 


them to ask for four thousand 
three thousand five hundred, 


without 
pounds — or 
either. 

Having been sent to bed, Trix seemed in- 
clined to stay there. She lay there all next 
day, very quiet, but open-eyed; not resting, 
but fretting and fearing, unequal to her 
evil fortune, prostrated by the vision of her 
own folly, bereft of power to resist or will 
to recover from the blow. Peggy watched 
her for hours, and then, late in the after- 
noon, slipped out. Her eyes were resolute 
under the low brow with its encroaching 
waves of sunny hair. 


Airey Newton let her in. The door of the 


safe was ajar; he pushed it to with his 
foot. The red-leather book lay open on the 
table, displaying its neatly ruled, neatly 


inscribed pages. He saw her glance at it, 
and she noticed an odd little shrug of his 
shoulders as he walked across the room and 
put the tea into the pot. She had her lit- 


tle bag with her, and laid it down by the 
bread-and-butter plate. Airey knew it by 


he had seen her stow away in it the 


sight ; 
from the 


money which he delivered to her 
custody of the safe. 

“T can’t fill that again for you,” 
warningly, as he gave her tea. 

“Tt’s not empty. The money’s all there.” 

“And you want me to take care of it 
again?” His tone spoke approval. 

“T don’t know. I may want it, and I 
mayn’t.” 

* You’re sure to want it,” 
in smiling despair. 

“T mean, I don’t know whether I want it 
now—all in a lump—or not.” 

Her bright carelessness of spirit had evi- 
dently deserted her to-day; she was full of 
something. Airey gulped down a cup of 
tea, lit his pipe, and waited. He had been 
engrossed in calculations when she arrived 
calculations he loved—and had been forced 
to conceal some impatience at the interrup- 
tion. He forgot that now. 

“There’s something on your mind, Peg- 
gy,” he said, at last. “ Come, out with it!” 

“She’s broken—broken, Airey. She can’t 
bear to think of it all. She can’t bear to 
think of herself. She seems to have no life 
left, no will.” 

* You mean Mrs. Trevalla?” 

“Yes. They’ve broken her spirit between 
them. They’ve made her feel a child, a 
fool.” 

“Who have? 
you mean—” 

“T mean Mr. Beaufort Chance — and, 
above all, Mr. Fricker. She hasn’t told you 
about them?” 

“No. I’ve heard something about Chance. 
I know nothing about Fricker.” 

“She didn’t treat them fairly—she knows 
that. Knows it—I should think so! Poor 
Trix! And in return—’” Peggy stopped. 
One of her secrets trembled on her lips. 

“Tn return, what?” asked Airey Newton. 
He had stopped smoking, and was standing 
opposite to her now. 

“They’ve tricked her and made a_ fool 
of her, and ”’—there was no turning back 
now—‘and stripped her of nearly all she 
had.” 

An almost imperceptible start ran through 
Airey; his forehead wrinkled in deep lines. 

“They bought shares for her, and told her 
they would be valuable. They’ve turned 
out worth nothing, and somehow—you’ll un- 
derst iable to pay a lot of money 
on them.” 

“Hum! Not fully paid, I suppose?” 

“That’s it. And she’s in debt besides, 
But it’s the shares that are .killing her. 
That’s where the bitterness is, Airey.” 

“Does she know youre telling me this?” 

“T gave her my word that I’d never tell.” 

Airey moved restlessly about the room. 
“ Well?” he said from the other end of it. 

“She could get over everything but that. 
So I went to Mr. Fricker—” 

“You went to Fricker?” 
stand in amazement. 

“Yes, I went to Mr. Fricker to see if 
he would consent to tell her that she wasn’t 
liable, that the shares had turned out bet- 
ter, and that she needn’t pay. I wanted 
him to take the shares from her, and let 
her think that he did it as a matter of busi- 
ness.” 

Airey Newton pointed to the little bag. 
Peggy nodded her head in assent. 

“But it’s not nearly enough. She’d have 
to pay three thousand, anyhow ; ; he won't do 


he said, 


he declared, 





Do you mean Mervyn? Do 





He came to a 
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LEADING HOTELS 








Atlantic City, N. J. 
ROYAL PALACE HOTEL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Occupying an entire block on the ocean front, the location 
of this new and luxurious hotel combines coolness, quiet- 
ness, and the most delightful water views. 
300 ocean- front rooms; 100 with baths. 
service of unusual excellence. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor 


Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 





Cuisine and 








| private bath in connection. 








Rates, from $2 Upwards. 









WHEN YOU GO “TO COURT” YOUR 
BEST ADVOCATE IS 


WHITMAN = 


Chocolates and 
Confections 
Sold everywhere. 

WHITMAN'S / 



















Instantaneous 
Chocolate. 





Made 
with boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. 
WHITMAN &SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., ‘ 
Philadelphia. 










Is Known Around the World 


The H. & R. SINGLE GUN is perfect 
in model and construction, and the simplest 


‘take down ” gun made. Illustrated Cat- 
alog tells about our complete line—free. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 

Dept. 2, Worcester, Mass, 
Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. 


ona iGoul FFIELT)” 


VERTICAL SYSTEM OF FILING 


Correspondence is an advanced idea in office work— 
an improvement over the common “ flat sheet’’ 
method. Letters can be referred to instantly 
without sorting, and mistakes in filing area rarity. 
Once a ** Couffield” Sectional Vertical File is in- 
stalle1, it becomes a “ fixture’’—it need never be 
discarded for lack of capacity. Additional filing 
space can be added as required. There are many 
other exeluastve features which mean a rea/ anve 
ing of valuable time, and which make the purchase 
of a “‘ Couffield"’ File a most profitable investment, 
A request on your business letter-head will bring 
our folder “ J,” with full information. 


“ Couffield Pays the Freight” 
(Anywhere in the World) 


H. L. COUFFIELD CO. 
90 W, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


an Sell Your Farm 


/ GC: an | it is. ription, state price and 
learn how. Est. ‘96. Mt aa, Offices in 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, 1774 N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom in 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St, Greater New York, 
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what I wish for less than four. He doesn’t 
want to do it at all; he wants to have her 
on her knees, to go on knowing she’s suf- 
fering. And she will go on suffering unless 
we make her believe what I want her to. 
He thought I couldn’t get anything like the 
money he asked, so he consented to take it if 
I did. He told me to come back when I 
had got it, Airey.” 

“Has she got the money?” 

“Yes—and perhaps enough more to pay 
her debts, and just to live. But it’s not so 
much the money; it’s the humiliation and the 
shame. Oh, don’t you understand? Mr. 
Fricker will spare her that if—if he’s 
bribed with a thousand pounds.” 

He looked at her eager eyes and flushed 
cheeks; she pushed back her hair from her 
brow. 

“ He asks four thousand pounds,” she said, 
and added, pointing to the little bag, 
“ there’s five hundred there.” 

As she spoke she turned her eyes away 
from him towards the window. It did not 
seem to her fair to look at him; and her 
gaze would tell too much, perhaps. She had 
given him the facts now; what would he 
make of them? She had broken her word to 
Trix Trevalla. Her pledge to Tommy Trent 
was still inviolate. Tommy had _ trusted 
her implicitly when she had surprised from 
him his friend’s secret that his carelessness 
let slip. He had taken her word as he would 
have accepted the promise of an honorable 
man, a man honorable in business or a friend 
of years. Her knowledge had counted as 
ignorance for him because she had engaged 
to be silent. The engagement was not bro- 
ken yet. She waited fearfully. Airey could 
save her still. What would he do? 

The seconds wore on, seeming very long. 
They told her of his struggle. She under- 
stood it with a rare sympathy, the sympa- 
thy we have for the single scar or stain 
on the heart of one we love; towards such 
a thing she could not be bitter. But she 
hoped passionately that he himself would 
conquer, would spare both himself and her. 
If he did, it would be the finest thing in the 
world, she thought. 

She heard him move across to the safe 
and lock it. She heard him shut the red- 
leather book with a bang. Wouid he never 
speak? She would not look till he did. but 
she could have cried to him for a single 
word. 

“And that was what you wanted your 
five hundred for?” he asked at last. 

“My five hundred’s no good alone.” 

“Tt’s all you’ve got in the world—well, 
except your pittance.” 

She did not resent the word; he spoke it 
in compassion. She turned to him now and 
found his eyes on her. 

“Oh, it’s nothing to me. I never pay any 
attention to money, you know.” She man- 
aged to smile, trying to plead with him to 
think any such sacrifice a small matter, 
whether in another or in himself. 

“Well, I see your plan, and it’s very kind. 
A little quixotic, perhaps, Peggy—” 

“Quixotic! If it saves her pain?” Peg- 
gy flashed out. in reai indignation. 

“ Anyhow, what’s the use of talking about 
it? Five hundred isn’t four thousand, and 
Fricker won’t come down, you know.” 

It was pathetic to her to listen to the 
studied carelessness of his voice, to hear the 
easy. reasonable words come from the twitch- 
ing lips, to see the forced smile under the 
troubled brow. His agony was revealed to 
her; he was asked to throw all his dearest 
overboard. She stretched out her hands tow- 
ards him. 

“T might get help from friends, Airey.” 

“Three thousand five hundred pounds?” 

With sad bitterness she heard him. He 
was almost lying now; his manner and tone 
were a very lie. 

“ Friends who—who loved her, Airey.” 

He was silent for long again, moodily look- 
ing at her. 

“Who would think anything well done, 
anything well spent, if they could save her 
pain?” 

With an abrupt movement he turned away 
from her and threw himself into a chair. 
He could no longer bear the appeal of her 
eyes. .At last it seemed strange as well as 
moving to him. But he could have no sus- 
picion; he trusted Tommy Trent and con- 
ceived his secret to be all his own. His 
pld great shame that Peggy should know 
(Continued on page 1253,) 
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Your money back 


if you are not satisfied 


DO YOU SUPPOSE that a company with a capital of $500,000.00, paid in full, and the 
proud reputation of 36 years of continuous success, would make such an offer and not carry 


it out to the letter? 


DO YOU SUPPOSE we would jeopardize our standing with the public and our chances 
of still greater success by failing to fulfil any promise we make ? 
O SUPPOSE we would make such an offer if we did not have the utmost confi- 


dence in the satisfying quality of our goods ? 
WE 


NOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER WHISKEY goes 
direct from our distillery to at with all its original richness and flavor, carrying a UNITED 


STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUA 


RANT 


‘EE of PURITY and AGE and saving 


you the big profits of the dealers. That’s why it’s best for medicinal purposes. That’s why 
it's preferred for other uses. That’s why we are regularly supplying over a quarter of @ 
million satisfied customers. That’s why YOU should try it. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 








HAYNER WHISKEY 





PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 





4 FULL $ 
QUARTS 


.20 EXPRESS 
PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR- 
OLD RYE for 83.20, and we will pay the express charges. When you receive 
the whiskey, try it and if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever 
drank or can buy from any body else at any price, then send it back at our 
expense and your $3.20 will be returned to you by next mail. How could 
an offer be fairer? We take all the risk and stand all the expense, if 
the goods do not please you. Won't you let us send you a trial order? We 
ship in a plain sealed case; no marks to show what's inside. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 


or Wyo., must be on the basis of 


Quarts for $4.00 by Express 


Prepaid or 20 Quarts for 816.00 by Freight Prepaid, 
Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
4 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 











“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” | 


Esterbrook 


an absolute 
its excellence 








Counselor's ij 
Will please 
a stub pen. 
Over 150 
other styles 


No. 688. 
J all who like 

mey it. 
varieties of 


every pur lspose. All 
| stationers have them. 
Accept no substitute. 











THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 























1877 FOR 25 YEARS 1902 


We have successfully treated all forms ot 


CANCER 


Without the use of the knife. 


As a result 













































































THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private insti- 
tution in the world for the treatment of a special class of diseases, 
and has no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor we 
will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUABLE 
AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on this 
special subject, and will give you an opinion as to w hat can be ac- 
complaned by our method of treatment, and will refer you to 
former patients. 


DRS. Ww. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 




















BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers, 






“On Every Tongue.” 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; absolutely pure. 
Best and safest for all uses. 


Louisville, Ky. 












































Chimmie Fadden: 


oppressed and de down-trodden.” 
“ What’s happened?” says Mr. Paul. 


de streets of New York will be restored to de use of citizens, and “TI regrets,” 


stop being mining 
camps; or has you 
shared wit eight 
odder free Ameri- 
cans an open - car 
seat built for five?” 

“When you speak 
of car seats you Is 
getting ‘warm, as 
Little One says in 
playing dat game. 
I refers to sleeping- 
car berts.” 

Whiskers and de 
Sporty Boston Boy 
had went to Sara- 
toga togedder, and 
when dey comes 
back I puts it up 
dat dey had = deir 
rough-house tempers 
wit ’em because dey 
had bet all deir 
boodle on de horses 
dat “also ran.” But 
dat wasn't where de 
show _ pinched. It 
was de sleeping-car 
game. 

Dey got dat pic- 
nic from not tak- 
ing me along for 
to look after ’em. 
When Whiskers 
travels witout me 
he lands all de hard 
luck dere is in de 
pond: he never en- 
gages no_ sleeping- 
ear state- room nor 
hotel parlor suite: 
he gets buncoed by 
cabbies, bets on de 
wrong horses, and 
is sure touched 
for his wad, his 
watch, or his scarf- 
pin. He is de glad- 
dest-eyed party dat 
ever was an easy 
mark for a amatoor 
grafter; and de old- 
er he gets de more 
he don’t know de 
difference between 
a gold brick and a 
brick of gold. 

Well, Sporty Bos- 
ton Boy and Whis- 
kers toins loose in 
Saratoga, and if 
dere was any sure- 
ting game dat didn’t 
do ’em it must have 
been running in de 
dark. But dey was 
looking for trouble, 
so dere was no kick 
due ’em because dey 
got what dey rub- 
bered for. It was 
de graft dey was 
up against coming 
home dat put deir 
goo-goo eyes out of 
business, and give 
‘em de wild optics. 
Dey takes a_ night 
train, and de only 
ting dey could buy 
Was two upper berts. 

Vas you ever 
packed away in one? 


de chestiest mug going dat he’s only running in de bunch, and not 
one, two, tree, it’s a night in a upper bert. 


“Is it not gloriously American P”’ 
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The Upper 








Berth 


es SHALL soitainly write a piece to de poipers,’”’ says Whiskers. ing. If women’s clubs had good sense, dey’d stop boddering about 
“TH not let dis flim-flam go on no longer witout a rebuke trifles like lynching, long skirts, and de rum habit, and strike 
dat will rouse de people, and bring reform to de aid of de for sleeping-car rights. Anywhere from ten to twenty unhappy 


females is expected to dress, and wash deir pretty hands and 
“Ts you wondering when faces, in one closet not big enough for a doll’s tea party.” 
says Mr. Paul, “for to obsoive dese signs of 


discontent, dese 
kicks against de 
*stablished order of 
tings. I has made 
sinetifie study of dis 
American — sleeping- 
car phenomnom, and 
found dat it regis- 
ters de stage of our 
civilization. Up to 
now it has shown 
dat our degree of 
civilization is minus 
zero. We is wholly 
witout civilization, 
which makes de 
zero; and we brags 
of de fact, which 
makes de minus. 

* When forners 
has gasped = and 
shuddered, and said, 
‘How can you ride 
—let alone sleep!— 
in unclean, disease- 
breeding, unventi- 
lated, indecent, tor- 
ture-shelves you call 
sleeping berts?’ we 
has answered, ‘ Dey 
is de height of lux- 
ury. Look at deir 
plush” upholstery, 
deir tick hangings, 
curtains, carpets dat 
keep out de air and 
keep in de microbes! 

“Sir, I has. re- 
joiced at our state 
of mind. It not 
only proves dat we 
still love to be hum- 
bugged, but dat any 
social, political, or 
financial imposition 
is safe in our midst. 
A nation dat will 
stand for de upper 
bert is on safe, con- 
servative ground; 
and we upper class 
need dread no in- 
sidjus growt of com- 
mon-sense, or inde- 
pendence, to kick at 
any social, political, 
or financial imposi- 
tion. 

“Derefore, you, 
sir,” he says, “ and 
you, madam, should 
indulge in a season 
of meditation and 
prayer before you 
hoist de red torch of 
nannychy by mak- 
ing a holler about 
de American sleep- 
ing-car. Tink what 
an example you will 
set! What matters 
it, sir and  mes- 
dames, if we is soak- 
ed for a stuffy shelf 
de price of a large 
airy bed - roqm? 
What matters it if 
from toity- five to 
forty - five humans 
are jammed into one 
ear, and given 
shelves to sleep upon 


Say, if dere is a ting on eart dat will show which offer exactly de same space per passenger dat roused de 


rage of Christianity against de slave ships? 
test against de sleeping-car. 


Say no woid of pro- 


Is it not gloriously American?” 


“ Dis whole bazoonus is a outrage on de American public,” says “What you say has much sense in it,” says Whiskers. “It 


Whiskers. ‘“ De ’commodation isn’t fit for a stoker, and figuring 


sointainly would be wrong for to encourage de middle class to ob- 


on de space you get—let alone de tings you don’t get—you pays ject to anyting; and, after all, it is de middle class—de lower mid- 


twenty times as much as you do for de finest bed-room in any 
I soitainly shall write a piece to de poipers 


hotel on de Av’noo. 
about it.” 


de lay-out women gets on sleeping-cars when it comes to dress- 





dle class, I fancy—dat mostly has to endure de discomfort of tak- 
ing off and putting on deir clothes in sleeping-car berts, bent 


double like jack-knives, bumping deir heads, and filling eyes wit 
“Grand idea,” says Widdy. “Do so. I'll write anodder about cinders. My remedy is simple: I shall travel in a private car, wit 
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me own soivants. 


I’ll not write my letter to de poiper.” 
































































































DR.STEGERTS 
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(Continued from page 1251.) 

joined forces with the hidden passion that 
was its parent; both fought to keep him si- 
lent, both enticed him to delude her still. 
Yet when she spoke of friends who loved 
Trix Trevalla, whom could she touch, whom 
could she move, as she touched and moved 
him? The appeal went to his heart, trying 
to storm it against the enemies intrenched 
there. 

Suddenly Peggy hid her face in her hands, 
and gave one short sob. He looked up, 
startled, clutching the arm of his chair 
with a fierce grip. He sat like that, his 
eyes set on her. But when he spoke, it was 
lamely and almost coldly: 

“Of course we should all like to save her 
pain; we would all do what we could. But 
think of the money wanted! It’s out of the 
question.” 

She sprang to her feet and faced him. 
For the moment she forgot her tenderness 
for him; her understanding of his struggle 
was swept away in indignation. 

“You love her!” she cried, in defiant chal- 
lenge. “ You of all people should help her. 
You of all people should throw all you have 
at her feet. You love her!” 

He made no denial; he rose slowly from 
his chair and faced her. 

“Oh, what is love if it’s not that?” she 


demanded. “ Why, even friendship ought to 
be that. And love—!” Again her hands 


were outstretched to him in a last appeal. 
For still there was time—time to save his 
honor and her own, time to spare him and 
her the last shame. “It would be riches to 
you, riches forever,” she said. “ Yes, just 
because it’s so hard, Airey!” 

“What?” The word shot from his lips 
full of startled fear. Why did she call it 
hard? The word was strange. She should 
have said “impossible.” Had he not put 
it before her as impossible? But she said 
“hard,” and looked in his eyes as she spoke 
the word. 

“Love can’t make money where it isn’t,” 
he went on, in a dull, dogged, obstinate 
voice. 

“No, but it can give where it is!” She 
was carried away. ‘“ And it’s here!” she 
cried, in accusing tones. 

“Here?” He seemed almost to spring 
at her with the word. 

“Yes, here, in this room—in that safe— 
everywhere!” 

They stood facing each other for a mo- 
ment. 

“You love her—-and she’s ruined!” 

She challenged denial. Airey Newton had 
no word to say. She raised her hand in the 
air and seemed to denounce him. 

“You love her, she’s ruined, and—you’re 
rich! Oh, the shame of it!—you’re rich, 
you’re rich!” 

He sank back into his chair and hid his 
face from her. 

She stood for a moment, looking at him, 
breathing fast and hard. Then she moved 
quickly to him, bent on her knee, and kissed 
his hand passionately. He made no move- 
ment, and she slipped quietly and swiftly 
from the room. 

To be Continued. 





Huck Finn Tabooed by 
Denver Library 


Wnat has happened to Denver? It is 
reported that a Denver library has ex- 
cluded Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn 
from its list of books for boys. Ever since 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn took the world, 
young and old, by storm, no books have 
been more warmly applauded, none have 
been so widely accepted as among the very 
best books for the young. There were never 
such healthful, hopeful youngsters as Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn, so natural and un- 
affected, so truly boyish and bracing in their 
outlook on life. “We have no better bait 
for boys who don’t read,” is the universal 
verdict of the librarians. “Many a young- 
ster who has hardly looked inside a book 
has become a reader of the best through Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn.” It all 
sounds like a practical joke on the Denver 
library; but it is an offence against our na- 
tional common-sense which ought to be 
quickly removed. 
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in the West 


By Hamlin Garland 


its best, and is compounded of bold cliffs, royal purple mists, 

and the sheen of a broad, swift, yet placid current. The bluffs 
rise from five to six hundred feet above the water’s level and have 
a charm of outline distinctly their own, for they are not hills in 
the sense in which the rocky knobs of New England are hills. 
They are but the remains of the high prairie through which the 
waters of the past glacial streams have ploughed their way. 

They are, therefore, not only stratified as to their ledges, but 
their slopes are prevailingly of wedge or pyramid shape—which 
gives uniformity in variety; and, furthermore, the fact that the 
observer is six hundred feet below the general level of the country 
gives a singular richness of color to every vista. Sunsets are more 
deeply purple and more mysterious in depth than from the plain, 
and the stately river often becomes in very fact a highway to the 
sunset into which Hiawatha might embark. The next artist who 
ittempts to illustrate Longfellow’s poem would do well to visit 
the upper Mississippi. 

Notwithstanding the beauty of this river and its accessibility 
from St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other smaller cities, it remains 
amazingly lonely—for these are the days lying between the de- 
cline of the steamboat and the coming of the launch, between the 
passing of the lumber-raft and the coming of the care-free leisure 
of the carpeted house-boat. 

For some years I have watched the slow growth of this esthetic 
appreciation at Lacrosse. It is only a few years since the first 
pleasure launch began to steal timidly about the islands. Now 
there are at least twenty, and every night during the summer and 
late in the autumn a fleet of these “ poppers ” laden with business 
men and their merry wives and children go forth upon the waters 
with great refreshment. The gorgeous coloring, the bold outlines, 
the coolness, the peace of the valley, no longer go utterly to waste. 
Little cabins are being biilt along the bluffs like nests of swallows, 
and in the small towns (or near them) villas are to be seen with 
windows looking far to north and south, and the same pioneer who 
brought the first launch last year introduced the automobile, and 
developed the house-boat from a clam-digger’s peripatetic shack to 
a luxurious summer home. 

The house-boat has long been an institution on the Mississippi, 
but a rather shabby and sometimes a decidedly unsavory institu- 
tion. It has been the floating home of those whose business made 
real estate an inconvenience. The inland pirates, log-stealers, 
clam-diggers, fishermen, and certain harmless but not very cleanly 
gypsies of the water have come and gone like troops of water-bugs 
in their patched and dingy little crafts, but it remained for a citi- 
zen of Lacrosse to show the possibilities of the idea. For several 
years I have enjoyed the hospitality of this friend’s launch, and 
last year when he bought and begun to refit a house-boat he ex- 
tended an invitation to share its pleasures. I was unable to avail 
myself of this kindness till a few days ago. As it fell out, I not 
only enjoyed the house-boat, but took part in some of the most ex- 
citing cross-country automobiling I have ever seen. 

The house-boat was tethered to the shore near the little town of 
Trempeleau (a town yet to be famous for its beauty of site), and 
beside it beneath the willows stood a shining new auto, capable of 
carrying six people, while on the water-side a naphtha-launch 
glided to and fro as “tender.” The boat was one hundred feet 
long over ali, and twenty-four feet broad, and furnished with taste 
and discretion. It was completely screened with painted mosquito 
netting, and was deliciously cool and white throughout. It was 
indeed a floating bungalow, refined and lovely in every detail. The 
furniture was of rattan or hickory, the rugs of jute. The linen 
was spotless, and the table service simple but housewifely. As we 
sat that night round a pretty dining-table covered with fruit and 
flowers, and looked out upon the swift and silent rush of the great 
river, while the royal purple veiled the burning gold of the sunset, 
| felt that I was taking part in something vastly significant—the 
imauguration of a new and more resplendent reign of the Father of 
Waters, a return of his dominion over the souls of men. 

For fifty years the raft, the steamboat, the railway train, have 
traversed this noble highway with little appreciation of its esthetic 
side. Business would have levelled these mighty walls if it could. 
Commerce would have straightened the shore-line into a steel-rod 
if it had been possible, but such deeds were not in the power of 
those who seek wealth, and as we gazed upon the dim peaks sen- 
tinelling the gateways to east and to west, it was not difficult to 
imagine ourselves back to the days when the Sioux from Eagle 
Bluff watched the Chippewa gliding among the islands in his birch- 
bark canoe, so silent and lone it seemed. As I thought of the 
uses which have been made of small low-banked streams like the 
Thames, the Rhine, and the Charles, it was easy to predict that 
before another generation shall pass away these noble reaches of 
water will be thick with pleasure craft, and these heights dotted 
with the homes of those who know the value of purpling cloud 
reflected in the bosom of a glorious stream. 

These reflections were made even more definite as we went 
whizzing about the country on the auto-car, securing each moment 
new combinations of line and color. Here again we were pioneers. 
These woods had never before been traversed by a vehicle of such 
power and beauty as that in which we rode. This was especially 
true of the roads over which we whirled in going to Winona, some 
seventeen miles from the house-boat. This ride was the climax to 
a most inspiring outing—one enriching to my knowledge of my 
native State. 

We left the boat at four o’clock of a sun-smit afternoon, with 


Fi: Lacrosse to Winona the Mississippi River scenery is at 
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Mr. Blank himself at the throttle. The “ machine ” weighed twenty- 
four hundred pounds and had the power of twelve horses. Mr. 
Blank is not reckless, he is intrepid. He has invented engines, 
and could make a gasolene-launch if need were; we had confidence 
in him, and it was necessary, for we were not even able to keep the 
main road, and had hills, sand, mud, and rocks to contend with. 
For the first five miles the roads, though sandy, were comparatively 
level, and as we rushed along the farm lanes chickens rose like 
swarms of locusts from beneath our wheels; harvesters, smitten to 
rigid immobility by the tlame of our scarlet chariot, stood like 
grimy scarecrows in the wheat; milkmaids hung from kitchen 
windows, dogs rushed out with startled outery, while the children 
of assorted sizes, with frantic screams, shook hands and feet like 
jumping-jacks—the mothers clinging to the smallest ones as if 
afraid of the wind of our passing. It was superb! It was too ex- 
citing to be taken in silence; at every rearing lurch we of the trail 
emitted shrill whoops, for it had the rush and swing of a bucking 
bronco; but the calm, swift driver at the helm plied his levers 
and scanned the road with only a grim smile. 

As we overtook a team the nervous driver pulled aside, and his 
prancing horses dropped behind us too quickly to be really scared. 
If the driver were a woman, Mr. B. slowed up and [ sprang 
out to help manage the horses, then leaped aboard and the wild 
ride began again. At Centerville we were sighted, word was passed, 
and the loafers came rushing out to gaze and spit and pass wise 
words, but we whizzed through with a reeling left turn which was 
like the swing of a pony rounding a steer. I began to understand 
the reason why an automobilist always goes like a man racing. It 
is like unto the joy of riding a running horse of incalculable power 
of limb and lung. 

As the hills began, the engineer plied his brakes and his speed- 
regulating levers and ratchets with swift, unhesitating hands, till 
he resembled “the little man in the tin-shop” of Riley’s poem. It 
was beautiful to see the way in which we rose and fell over the 
ridges. His control of the car seemed marvellous to me. He seem- 
ed to know its power as well as its speed, and seemed not to fear 
that any jolt or jar would spring an axle or break a spoke. 

From Centerville to Winona the road rises and falls along the 
base of a line of two hills, and the power of the machine was tested 
to the full, for the reason that a recent tornado had washed the 
hills to the bare rocks and flooded the valleys. The views of the 
great river to the left were magnificent as the sun westered, and 
we enjoyed them keenly, notwithstanding the uncertainties of the 
highway. We entered Winona over an astonishingly high bridge 
and rolled down to the Standard Oil depot just in time to pay ¢ 
tribute of one cent extra on each of our seven gallons of gasolene. 
The salesman was just taking the fateful message frora the tele- 
phone as we drew up. 

Winona is a finely located town also, and is a thriving and 
cleanly place. Its citizens have autos of their own, and we did 
not fill a large place in the day’s doings. We had made the run 
in a little less than two hours, including two or three stops. It 
took a half-hour to fill our tanks and get ready to return. It was 
just 6.30 as we started up the long incline of the bridge on our 
homeward course. Our engineer bent a little closer to his work. 
His engine was now well supplied with fuel, and he fully intended 
to draw upon it. His watchful passengers looked at each other 
significantly and nodded. “ Now hold your breath for a wild ride.” 

With foot on the brake, left hand on the wheel and right hand 
manipulating the levers, the driver swept down the east slope of 
the bridge, while we shouted with joy in the superb vista to north 
and to south. The valley was filling with Tyrian-purple, the sun 
wallowing in murky clouds threw a dull orange film upon the 
smooth surface of the water, and the hills were topped with golden 
fields of wheat. The broad verdure of spring mingled with the 
russet of harvest-time. 

Turning some mysterious screw, our charioteer let on still greater 
power and we retraced our devious way at a speed which made our 
coming seem slow. We took our mud-holes with a rush. The 
sloshing rise of the water was like the roll of soil before a plough- 
share. The same little boys stood to see us pass. The harvesters at 
supper rushed to the windows and doors, gazing with suspended ac- 
tion like cows with wisps of hay in rumiating jaws. The dogs 
came back with wilder clamor, but the chickens had left the road 
for their roosts. At Centerville we came into the good roads again, 
and for some miles ran at a speed approximating thirty-five miles 
an hour. We pulled into Trempeleau at ten minutes to eight, hav- 
ing made the sixteen miles in eighty minutes, and at 8.10 we were 
at the house-boat and seated before a delicious dinner of broiled 
chicken, brown bread, tomato salad, melons, peaches and coffee. 

As we reclined on the wicker couches on the forward end of the 
boat a little later, in the cool sweet gloom, listening to the lap of 
the wavelets on the bow, protected from all nocturnal insects, I 
thought of the burning heat of the city, and this boat-life seemed 
the farthest reach of comfort. The loneliness of the river again fell 
upon us—and though from a selfish stand-point I liked it, yet we 
could not but agree that such peace and beauty should go to heal 
the trouble and unrest of thousands rather than be the sole posses- 
sion of a fortunate half-dozen like ourselves. 

Mr. and his friends have shown some of the possibilities of 
this splendid river. With growing wealth and greater leisure the 
new generation are certain to develop every one of the esthetic 
capabilities of this region. Another generation will listen with un- 
believing ears to the tales of the wigwam and the canoe, the saw- 
mill and the boom. 
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Possibilities in Pipe Lines 


ANNIHILATION of time and space is one 
of the essential conditions of comfort and 
luxury in modern metropolitan cities, and 
whether we burrow beneath the streets in 
tunnels, or fly through the air in elevated 
electric cars or in Santos-Dumont dirigible 
balloons, we must eventually reach a limit 
where further possibilities of advancement 
must cease. When we reach that limit of 
rapid transit we must adjust ourselves to 
the conditions of finite beings, and be con- 
tent therewith, or invent some method of 
bringing the outside world to us so that 
travel to get beyond our immediate en- 
vironments will not be necessary. 

But outside luxuries come to the 
metropolis in an infinite variety of ways 
and make this narrow life less and less ap- 
palling. Not content with levying taxes 
upon the whole world for its products, we 
now seek to bring the air and ozone of the 
country into our city homes. A company 
organized to pump through pipes about 
everything we need in our city life affirms 
that it is just as easy to supply consumers 
with pure mountain air or salt sea-breezes 
summer or winter as it is to force oil or 
gas into our homes for illuminating pur- 
poses.. Already the subterranean part of 
our cities is laid with an intricate net-work 
of pipes which furnish us with gas, water, 
electricity. steam and fuel. But present 
conditions are merely an indication of the 
development we may expect in this direc- 
tion within the next quarter of a century. 
By that time we shall need rapid transit 
for only a small part of the ordinary 
things of life. All the outside world will 
come to us through pipes. Our mail will 
shoot up to our breakfast table through 
pneumatic tubes, and the morning paper 
will come in the same manner direct from 
the printing-office. Cold air laden with the 
ozone of the pine woods five hundred miles 
away will cool our rooms in the morning 
of a hot summer’s day, and in the after- 
noon we will change the air to one blowing 
fresh from off the ocean. In winter the 
balmy breath of spring will come to us in 
pipes from some Southern clime. There 
will then be no longer any danger of 
delay or trouble with the milk. This will 
come fresh from the farms, pumped 
through pipes whose inside temperature 
will be kept at such a low degree that 
bacteria cannot develop in the milk during 
its passage from the producer to the con- 
sumer. If we need steam for any purpose 
it will come through the pipes straight 
from the central station. Our refrigerators 
will all be cooled by the ammonia system 
of freezing, and even house-cleaning will be 
lessened of its terrors. Once a week the 
whole house can be purified of all moths, 
bugs, and vermin by opening a_stop-cock 
and permitting the cold air to penetrate 
every nook and corner. A temperature in 
the home of thirty below zero will pretty 
effectually destroy all insect life, or at least 
check development. One may thus turn on 
the cold air while away for the afternoon, 
and then warm it up within half an hour 
with steam. 

The actual possibilities of the new pipe 
lines are scarcely appreciated by those not 
familiar with accomplishments already 
made in this direction. We shall then les- 
sen the terrible noise of the streets and 
avenues by banishing many delivery 
wagons from it. Coal will be pumped to 
the different parts of the city in huge 
pipes, and nearly all the large delivery 

stores will have’ substations where goods 
can be sent through pneumatic tubes. Ex- 
press companies will likewise handle their 
packages by a system of pipe lines. 

Power is already being distributed more 
and more through pipes ‘from great central 

stations. Steam will eventually be dis- 
tributed in this way entirely if it is to 
compete with electricity in ordinary power 
uses. The oil companies have planned to 
distribute their oil to different parts of the 
city through pipes, and we may soon be 
ablesto draw our oil for illuminating pur- 
poses as we now draw our gas. The prog- 
ress made in pipe-laying and in pumping 
fluids through them has been phenomenal 
in recent years, but a glance ahead will 
show that even this is small in comparison 
to what is coming. 
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If you are at a distance and want to invest in this Suburb, directly opposite the centre of New York City, you can 
remit $10 and we will select the best unsold lot and mail you a contract forit. Then you can each month remit 
$10 per lot until paid for, when we will forward a free-and-clear deed with guarantee of title without further 
expense to you. 


ALISADES PARK 


ON THE TOP SHELF OF NEW YORK, 300 feet higher than the Hudson River, directly opposite Grant's Mau 
soleum at 125th Street. May be ae by a number of different routes (see below) from all points of the city. 
PALISADES PARK is not merel “section” or “sub-division,” but a wide expanse of beautiful rolling land. 
A PARK offering the freedom an the pure air of the ideal suburban residence locality, improved with all the 
advantages of the city: macadamized streets, stone sidewalks, water, gas, electricity, a perfect sewerage 
system, shade trees in abundance, and good transportation facilities, which latter will present even a 
greater degree of perfection when the tunnels now building under the Hudson River are completed. 
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await all who avail themselves of our special offer and cece building ite for cash or on small monthly 
ree of $10 in this superb locality—the coming RESIDENCE DISTRICT on the Jersey side. Over 

ONE HUNDRED residences have already been erected and occupied - their owners, a most desirable 
class of thrifty, discriminating people, who enjoy at their very doors every home convenience, churches 
of different denominations, good public schools, and stores and markets that are first-class. 


$300 BUYS A BUILDING LOT 


FOR CASH, OR 


$10 Down and $10 a Month 


IDEAL HOME SITES 


Here is the ideal spot to buy or erect a home, and pew mer also be found the greatest ny estment ever offered i ie 
desirable real estate. TITLES GUARANTEED BY THE NORTH JERSEY TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 
But you cannot appreciate the unparalleled inducements herein described without person: ally visiting the property, 
which may be reached via the Erie Railroad or from Franklin Street and alsu 42d Street, New York, landing at 
West Shore Ferry, Weehawken, thence by trolley crossing property. Can also be reac hed by Barclay or 14th 
Street ferries to Hoboken, thence by trolley. Commutation on the Erie, including ferries, only 9 cents, insuring 
comfortable seats in commodious cars, no crowding, no transferring, station at PALISADES PARK. 
BUILDING LOTS IN PALISADES PARK. CHOICE LOCATIONS MAY NOW BE HAD FOR 
$300. Terms made to accommodate purchasers. Advance in price of m:z any hundred per cent. unquestionably 
assured. Call at any time at our office on the property. Take 1:20 train from foot of Chambers Street or 
West 23d Street to Erie Depot at Jersey City. Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, a Free Tickets 
on the Erie Railroad, the Greatest Opportunity to Share in the Real Estate Boom—now on. Call or address 


PALISADES PARK COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 
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Her Serene Highness 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


The way the author tells of the love affairs and adventures of her attractive 
“Serene Highness” is what will appeal first to most readers. The dialogue has 
been compared with the best work of Anthony Hope. The story itself is original 
and full of interest. $1.50 





Abner Daniel 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


Many men like shrewd business with a turn of humor. This new novel centres 
around just such a motive. The love story is just as brightly and wittily told. 
It is a novel both men and women will read with special enjoyment. $1.50 
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THE BIG CHIEF'S FAIRY GODMOTHER 
Mr. Devery tells ‘‘ where he got it”’ 
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Business Man 
Knows the condition of his affairs,and promptly, 
on the first of each month, has the details 


of each department and salesman when 
Every Day he has installed 


Baker VawterSystems 


(The Correct Business Methods) 

He at once increases the efficiency of his office force and re- 
duces the expense of doing business. Baker-Vawter Systems locate 
errors and provide accurate records in all departments. Easily un- 
derstood. Write us and we will give you many instances where 
we have rendered valuable assistance to others. 
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131 Wabash Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Spreckels Building 
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> Well- Dressed M 


en 


ACTUAL SIZE 





ALWAYS INSIST UPON 
HAVING THEIR SHIRTS 
=== MADE OF =——— 
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For sale by Leading Jobbers 
and Retailers and Men’s Fur- 
nishers. Samples of this mus- 
lin mailed free on application 


TREAT & CONVERSE 
Mfrs.’ Agents for this Muslin 
79 & 81 Worth St., N.Y. 
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Chicago » Omaha 
Double 

Daily 
Service 


New line via Rockford, 

Dubuque, Waterloo, Fort 

Dodge, and Council Bluffs. 

Buffet - library - smoking - 

cars, sleeping - cars, free reclining - chair cars, dining - cars. 
Send to the undersigned for a free copy of Pictures and 
Notes En Koute, illustrating this new line as seen from the 
car window. Tickets of agents of I. C, R. R. and connect- 
ing lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 








MOST PERFECT BLOCK SIGNALS ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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